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Arms 
link 
crisis 
grows 

Sandline puts Lloyd 
at risk of dismissal 


W chanl Norton-Taylor, 
Lucy Ward, and 
OgvwiBowcott 


D amning new 
allegations of 
official British 
complicity in 
covert and pos- 
sibly illegal ac- 
tivities hi Sierra Leone 
plunged the' Government, 
deeper last night into sFdraxna! 
which could claim at least one 
senior political scalp. 

Sandline International, the 
private “military consul- 
tants” at the heart of the af- 
fair. released an account of 
British involvement In Febru- 
ary's counter-coup against 
the military Junta in the West 
Arican state, threatening a 
crisis of confidence between 
the Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, and senior officials in 
his department. 

It released a four-page letter 
— sent to Mr Cook last month 
— nami n g senior officials at 
the Foreign Office and the 
Ministry of Defence in sup- 
port of its claim that its in- 
volvement was "with the foil 
prior knowledge and approval 
of Her Majesty's 
Government". 

The letter — which appears 
to reinforce ftnimfi that newly 
elected ministers were delib- 
erately kept in the dark — 
also reveals that Sandline 
personnel were invited 
aboard, the frigate HMS Corn- 
wall off the Sierra Leone capi- 
tal, Freetown, last May. 

They were there to provide 
“tactical and operational ad- 
vice” during the operation to 
restore the internationally 
recognised regime of Presi- 
dent ythmad Tejan Kabbah. 
Royal Navy engineers helped 
repair the firm’s helicopter. 
Sandline alleged. 

The letter, sent to Mr Cook 
by Richard Slowe, the compa- 
ny's lawyer, says that Sand- 
line was initially approached 
by Mr Kabbah at the sugges- 
tion of Peter Penfold, Brit- 
ain’s hi gh commissioner in 
the West African country. 

Mr penfold, it says, person- 



UoydiadmisshHiovmtaken 

by latest revelations 


ally called at Sandline’s Chel- 
sea, offices in January, a mat- 
ter of weeks before “equip- 
ment' — 30 tons of arms and 
ammuniti on — was delivered 

to pro-Kabbah forces. 

The nego tiations leading to 
the weapons delivery in- 
cluded “full briefings” <rf Brit- 
ish and United States 
officials. 

Those named in the four- 
page letter inclod&Craig Mur-, 
ray and JohnEverard, respec- 
tively present and farmer 
deputy heads . of the FO’s 
Equatorial Africa Depart- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peter Hicks, British defence 
attache in Sierra Leone, and 
Colonel Andrew Gale, the 
British military adviser to 
the United Nations special en- 
voy to the country. 

The fodianhora financier 
Rakesh Saxena, who first em- 
ployed Sandline, to protect 
his 8ierra Leone diamond in- 
terests, insisted, last night 
that British officials were 
aware at the time of the firm’s 
involvement 

Speaking from a remand 
prison in Vancouver, where 
he is fighting an extradition 
w arrant, he said: “To sure 
that British officials knew 
that Sandline was involved in 
helping President Kabbah. 
People within the British and 
Nigerian governments 
knew.” 

Sandline, ran by Ueuten- 
ant-Cdonel Tim Spicer, a for- 
mer Guards officer, is being 
investigated by Customs & 
Tforrise for possible breaches 
of UN sanctions against arms 
exports to Sierra Leone. 

Mr Slowe told Mr Cook that 
it would be “lnappropiate" 
for the company to co-operate 
with the inquiry. . Customs 
actions, he said, were “at 
complete variance with the 
policy of Her Majesty's 
Government”. 

Many MPs believed last 
night that the company was 

determined to to prove that its 
involvement was authorised. 

Whitehall will deny that 
“Contacts do not imply what 
some people would like to 
claim, they do. not imply 
authorisation,” a - well-placed 
souroe insisted- 

Mr . Stowe’s letter was sent 
to Mr Cook and other minis- 
ters an April 24 — 12 days be- 
fore Tony Lloyd, his minister 
responsible for Africa, .at- 
tacked the Observer's Initi al 
reports of British complicity 
as “scurrilous”. 

The latest allegations over- 
shadowed Mr Lloyd’s admis- 
sion earlier yesterday that 
there were “points to correct: 
in- the briefing he gave the 
rvwtmnrM: foreign affairs com- 
mittee on Tuesday — 24 hoars 
-before bis boss made a foil 
statement to MPs. 

The US state department 
said an official told Sandline 
“meeting with th em did 
not endorse what they were 
doing”. 


Mae and the lobster 
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Lobster Telephone and Mae West Lips Safa, two works by Salvador Dali contained In an exhibition at Brighton devoted to works collected by Edward 
James (1907-1984),anotablepatron of the arte and particularly ofthe surrealist painters - - - • - photograph: Roger samber 


Police hunt armed ex-SAS doctor 


Family under protection after 
nurse shot dead outside pub 


Martin Wahnvrigtat 


P OLICE across Britain 
were last night hunt- 
ing a hospital doctor, 
said to be armed and 
dangerous, whose girlfriend 
was shot dead outside a pub 
in West Yorkshire. 

Detectives took the unusual 
step of naming anaesthetist 
Thomas Shanks, aged 47, who 
served with the SAS and the 
Parachute Regiment before 
takfog up a medical career, 
because- of the need to protect 
the public after the fe-rning of 
nurse Vicky Fletch er , 21, in 
Castleford.- Armed police 
ringed two schools and sev- 
eral addresses in Birming- 
ham yesterday, after Dr 
Shanks , spoke to his former 
wife overnight on a mobile 
phone. 

Julie. Shanks, who teaches 
at one of the s chools, and the 
couple’s nine-year-old daugh- 
ter, who attends the other, 
were taken into, protective 
custody and other relatives 


were moved to undisclosed 
addresses. 

A national alert was also 
issued for the doctor’s grey 
Peugeot 205, registration H361 
OJW, which has vanished 
from Pontefract general infir- 
mary where he and Ms 
Fletcher were colleagues. 

Staff said that the pair had 
had a long-standing but 
“stormy” relationship, al- 
though Ms Fletcher moved 
out of the hospital to live on 
her own earlier this year. 

Staff and customers at the 
Castlefields pub, a ft w miles 
from the hospital described 
how Ms Fletcher had been 
shot on Thursday night after 
seeing the gunman’s face at a 
window of the pub, where 
about 80 customers were 
marking landlord Steve 
Tbackray’s final night in 
charge. 

Bullets smashed into the 
pub and cartridge cases lit- 
tered the pavement outside 
where Ms Fletcher was found 
lying in a pool of blood. Police 
sources said that she had 



Thomas Shanks: “long and 
stormy relationship’ 

clambered over railings after 
the first burst of gunfire but 
was cot down by a second 
burst as she tried to get back 
Into the pub. She died early 
yesterday from multiple bul- 
let wounds at the hospital 
where she had worked. 

Mr Thackray said that bul- 
lets had smashed woodwork 
and mirrors in the pub after 
being fired through windows 
and the door. 


“Vicky Fletcher went out- 
side to meet him and then all 
hell broke loose. Shots were 
firing everywhere and every- 
one dived for cover. Everyone 
was shouting ‘get down, get 
down'. 

“She was outside on her 
own and the firing went on, 
then we saw the man casually 
walk baric to his car, get into 
it and calmly drive away. We 
hrought out as many bar tow- 
els as I could get my hands on 
and the quilt from my bed- 
room to try to stop the 
bleeding.” 

Det Supt Philip Johnston of 
West Yorkshire police said a 
large automatic weapon bad 
been used. He sai± ‘It is 
essential that we find Dr 
♦shanks as soon as possible. If 
he is reluctant to get in touch 
with the police direct, then I 
would appeal to him to get in 
touch with someone he trusts 
who could make contact with 
us on hia behalf.” 

Mr Johnston warned the 
public not to approach as the 
wanted man could be armed 
and was potentially 
dangerous. 

Ms Fletcher had trained at 
the hospital before starting as 
a state registered nurse last 


Black Death ‘offers clue on AIDS’ 


David Brown 


S urvivors of the 14th 
century Black Death 
apparently bequeathed 
to their descendants the abil- 
ity to resist infection by the 
AIDS virus. 

That is the conclusion or a 
team of scientists studying a 
rare genetic mutation that 
confers on Its earners protec- 
tion g piiust the humanim- 
mnnodeficiency virus (HIV), 
which causes AIDS. 

Although the origin of the 
mutation is obscure, it ap- 
pears to have suddenly be- 
come relatively common 
among white Europeans 
about 700 years ago — when 


the epidemic of bubonic 
plague swept out of Asia and 
into Europe in 1346. “The 
chance of this gene randomly 
drifting up [to its current fre- 
quency among white Europe- 
ans] is unlikely," -said 
Stephen J- O'Brien, a molecu- 
lar biologist at the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI), who 
headed the research team. 

The Black Death kilted be- 
tween one-quarter and one- 
third of Europe's population 
between 1347 and 1350. 

All genetic mutations arise 
by chance. Some are neither 
immediately harmful nor 
beneficial However, If a neu- 
tral mutation carries a hid- 
den benefit such as ability to 
resist a fetal Infection, things 


ran chang e dramatically. Mr 
O’Brien, his NCI colleagues, 
J. Claiborne Stephens and 
Mtohaoi Dean, and their col- 
laborators, believe this ex- 
plains the relative common- 
ness of a mutation called 
“CCRSdelta 32.” 

The mutation occurs to the 
gene for CCR5, a receptor on 
the surface of immune system 
cells called macrophages. 
People devoid of the receptor 
(which occ u r s when someone 
inherits the mutant gene from 
berth parents) are essentially 
Immune to HIV infection. 
People with one mutant and 
one normal version can be In- 
fected, bid tend then to sorvive 
longer than infected people 
with two normal CCR5 genes. 
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Like the AIDS virus, the 
bacterium responsible for bu- 
bonic plague also attacks 
macrophages. Yersinia pestis 
binds to their membranes and 
injects toxins into their inte- 
riors, disabling the cells' cru- 
cial role in marshalling the 
body’s immune response. 
What Is unknown is whether 
the bacterium uses the CCR5 
receptor in doing this. 

“We’re going to try to put 
this to the test,” said Stanley 
Fallow, a microbiologist and 
plague researcher at Stanford 
University. 

The paper outlining their 
hypothesis appears in this 
month's American Journal of 
Human Genetics. 

— Washington Post*. 
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September. She moved this 
year to live near her parents 
and teenage brother In 
Pontefract 

Dr Shanks, the son of a 
Glasgow sawmill labourer, 
moved to Pontefract in 1995 
from Wolverhampton after 
his marriage break-up. The 
Defence Ministry said that he 
had served in the Army be- 
tween 1968 and 1978, reenlist- 
ing as a military doctor in 
1983 and finally discharged in 
1991. 


Bug alert 


invade 

Britain 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


T HEY are arriving by 
boat and plane, through 
the tunnel on lorries, 
and increasingly under their 
own steam, flying north 
across the Channel to take ad- 
vantage Of the sunnier cli- 
mate of England — thought 
until recently to be too cold 
and damp for many creepy 
crawlies to survive. 

Hover flies from the Medi- 
terranean, the bee- wolf, a 
wasp that eats bees, and the 
geranium bronze butterfly 
from South America are ex- 
tending their range. 

Hornets, perhaps Europe's 
most feared stinging insect 
which were once confined to 
southern Hampshire are now 
nesting as far north as York- 
shire and are expected soon to 
cross the Scottish border. 

The big horror is the ma- 
laria-carrying mosquito. The 
experts believe it is now prob- 
ably warm enough for some 
varieties of this scourge to 
survive and breed in Britain. 

David Shepherd, an ecologist 
from English Nature, the Gov- 
ernment’s insect watchdog, 
said the public should be on 
the lookout for unfamiliar in- 
sects. They should be taken to 
a local wildlife trust or expert 
for identification. If action is 
taken quickly it might he poss- 
ible to stop an invasion. 

He said; “The spread of colo- 
nies of insects like these has 
got to be a bad thing. We do not 
know bow they are going to 
affect our native fauna, or us. 
For instance, mosquitoes 
spread malaria and travel in 
the balds of passenger com- 
partments of aircraft. They get 
off at Birmingham Airport, 
bite the next person they see, 
and they are struck down with 
a tropical disease." 

Dr Shepherd says that many 
insects arrive in imports of 
food or other goods and have 
been In England for ages. They 
would die out but for the fact 
they have colonised centrally- 
heated buildings such as hospi- 
tals. factories and restaurants. 
An example is the pharaoh 
ant. They carry diseases and 
cause food contamination. An- 
other is the American cock- 
roach. Its faeces can cause food 
poisoning 
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G ordon Brown 
will today press 
the world’s richest 
nations to bade a 
British campaign 
to bring fast-track debt relief 
to seven African countries 
struggl ing to recover from the 
ravages of dvll war. 

The Chancellor is urging 
his fellow Group of Eight fi- 
nance ministers mepting In 
London to short-circuit the 
lengthy International Mone- 
tary Fond (IMF) process for 
post-conflict countries seek- 
ing to escape the crippling 
burden of unsustainable debt 

**Ag Wig no rtw» crip pling hnr- 

den of debt overbangs these 
countries, they can’t begin to 
build the growth and social im- 
provements that they need,” 
Mr Brown told the Guardian in 
an interview. 

The seven countries singled 
out for help are: Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi. Liberia, the two Congas, 
Sierra Leone and Somalia, all 
of which are straggling to 
repair their battered e c on omies 
while at the same time servic- 
ing-huge foreign debts. 

Under the five-point British 
plan, countries would be 
speedily brought under the 
umbrella of the Joint World 
Bank/IMF Heavi ly In debted 
Boor Countries (HIPC) pro- 
gramme which provides debt 
forgiveness In return for eco- 
nomic reform. 

This normally requires six 
years of good behaviour, but 
Mr Brown wants IMF post- 
conflict assistance to be 
counted towards the required 
track record of performance 
under foe HIPC initiative, 
cutting foe waiting period by 
up to a year. 


Kamal Ahmed, 
Michael Sean 
Gillardand 
Laurie Flynn report 


David Tomlinson and his wUiBhvcywfao claim he was set tip hy fiarH nm r r>^» m mpany paid damages 


PMOTOQBAPM- DON fcfcPHEE 


C ARLTON Television, 
maker of foe drugs doc- 
umentary shown to be a 
fake, was facing fresh embar- 
rassment last night after it 
was revealed that foe com- 
pany had to pay £5,000 dam- 
ages to a man they wrongly 
accused of supplying heroin. 

Letters obtained by the 
Guardian reveal that Roger 
James, Carlton’s former head 
of documentaries, was forced 
to apologise to David Tomlin- 
son for creating a “totally 
misleading impression" dur- 
ing the programme. The Con- 
nection, broadcast on ITV in 
October 1996. 

Having settled with Mr 


Tomlinson in December that 
year, Carlton then submitted 
to the Institute for the Study 
of Drug Dependence (ISDD) 
awards a cleaned up version 
without this libel. The com- 
pany did not inform the ISDD, 
whose rules state only the 
broadcast version can be i 
submitted. 

ISDD executive director, 
Anna Bradley, said they were 
“deeply concerned" by the 
Guardian’s investigation. 
“We will be consulting the 
judges about the appropriate 
course of action, one erf which 

is to withdraw the award." 

The Connection, which won 
seven other international 
awards, purported to reveal a 
new heroin route from 
Colombia to London. 

The first time Mr Tomlin- 
son knew that he was to be 
part of the 'documentary' was 
when he watched the pro- 


| gramme with his pregnant 
wife on transmission. “I was 
absolutely shocked,” he said. 
“We never, ever knew there 
was a camera crew. It was a 
set-up." 

As part of the programme 
Mr Tomlinson was shown, 
being arrested apparently for i 
heroin dealing during a police i 

drugs raid, on his house near 
Manchester. The police raid 
was accompanied by Carlton 
programme makers. The film 
showed Mr Tomlinson hand- 
cuffed to a chair and shaking. 
His two-year-old son, Joshua, 
is heard shouting “no" in the 


The programme then cut to 
a bathroom scene where a 
police officer was seen 
retrieving packs of heroin 
from beneath the lino floor. 
“Oh yes.” the policeman is 
heard saying. “A fair wad 
here." 


In feet, the h ath m om was 
not in the T omlinsons ’ house 
and no- heroin was found 
there. 

Mr T omlins on was taken to 
a police station and cautioned 
for possessing a small amount 
of cannabis, which was found 
in a matchbox. 

“T am writing to apologise | 
to you for your inclusion in 
this programme and accept 
that any viewers who recog- 
nised you would have be- 
lieved that you had been ar- 
rested for the possession of 
heroin and that you were 
dealing heroin.* 1 the letter 
from Mr James says. 

“I fully accept that this im- 
pression was totally mislead- 
ing and that it is not foe case 
that you were either in pos- 
session of nor were you deal- 
ing in heroin. 

“In recognition of this we 
have agreed to pay damages 


for the hurt to your feelings 
and in foe hope that it wifi, 
together with this letter, com- 
pensate you for that hurt and 
help restore your reputation.” 

Carlton said they would not 
comment until foe outcome of 
its investigation into the pro- 
gramme launched this week. 1 
In a separate development, 
BBC World and the Television 
Trust for the Environment 
(TVE) have removed from the 
BBC satellite schedule a film 
by The Connection’s pro- 
ducer, Marc de Beaufort 
The film about Vietnam’s 
environmental problems has 
been polled in the wake of the 
Guardian's investigation. 

TVE confirmed it is also 
discussing re-editing of four 
other ffinw mate by de Beau- 
fort for BBC World. - 
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‘Post-conflict 
countries need 
immediate help 
to rebuild 
institutions’ 


m 



make a long-term commit- 
ment to help post-conflict 
countries transfer from war 
to peace. Past experience has 
shown that we are very bad at 
this. 

“Whilst we can mobilise 
emergency aid in times of 
deep crisis, with few excep- 
tions we have been less gener- 
ous in helping rehabilitation, 
reconstruction and national 
reconciliation programmes. 

“But post-conflict countries 
need immediate help to 
rebuild service, institutions 
and infrastructure if they are 
to break foe cycle of poverty 
and conflict’’ 

Jessica Woodroffe, of the 
World Development Move- ( 


wm form parE ai away a unu 
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Even if this is achieved, Ms 
Woodroffe said It would only 

be « “ttny step for mankind^. 

“The UK and French have 
taken a lead in pushi ng for 
faster implenlation of HIPC. 
The Germans appear , to have 
dug their heels in against the 
initiative. The US appears 
willing to provide the flmtto, 
and are even willing to dis- 
cuss interim funding, but 
they want to ensure that 
countries have to abide by the 
toll six years of World Bank/. 
IMF reform programmes.* ' 
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A fromal system wW bring showery rain to southern 

Norway, northern Danmark and south-west 
Sweden. Bsewhere It wU be mostly dry and bright 
wfflh sunny periods. Max temp ranging from a cold 
5C In the far north to a warm 21 C m south-east 
Sweden. 

Low Co unte le e. Gf—ny, Austria, 
Switzerland: - 
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A hot and suttry day with any early mist dearing to 
leave a good deal of sunshine, alttwugh Isolated 
thunderstorms wffl develop, espodalty mis after- 
noon. Max temp 21-2BC, but ooofer h north-west 
Brittany. 
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Hangltens 

HmdjM 


Most of the country wO be diy with a flak amount of 

sunsWne and It is going to tan out hot In many 
eastern and southern areas. Central and rmrthom 
areas wffl ham more cioud with tha chance of a few 
step thundery Mowers, and cooling sea-breezes 

wffi affect the narfli coast. Max temp 22-290. 
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western Greece wl be mostly fine with some warm 
sunshine, but most places wUl be cooler and more 
unsettled than re cently with scattumd .showers and 
local thunderstorms devetophg, especially on the 
maJntenct Max temp 21-24C, 
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Kno doubt yoa vie* -with very great 
concern the lose oT the world cap to no j 
It Is only so-auch we igfct" in .scrap gold. ! 
BQ If you wont to seo .It again 1 BOggfiB t 
you do eg 1 coy end follow my Instruction 

first If tSa? press or police inforto 
ed of this, this cup will go into the 
Belting pot a <3 Emitted i only got a 
fraction of the aoney i want but i shell 
be sere nnd you' lose the cup forever 
but if you er© 'willing to pay Ido fl£15,000 
In £3 and £Z pound notes you. shall bevd. 
your cup back and yon will be satlefied 
end ao will tfcs rcot of the 

If yatf. agree with this foil owl* these 
instructions * 

insert in thursdays Uvea Lug' Sana 
Personal Colusa, billing ta do business 
signed. Jog, 

j.econd contact will be by phone to 
Chelsea #'.C. 

Find enclose A top of World Cup. to prove 
Genuine.. 

IB TRESS OSCE AOAXS . 'JHAT THIS CUP K 
OKEV L?0 -ttOCH SCRAP TO HE AHf) REPEAT 
AND DO VOT Iff-teB .OR PDUGB. 

It woiild be £ great pity to 
destroy this cup in rXett of 
its great hi story and beauty 
It portrays. 

If 1 do. not bear from you by 
Thursdays or Priday at the 
latest lea&uno its one for the 
POT. 


The ransom note the thief sent to the Football Association 
and (below) police return the cap to safe custody 


Mmm 


Hub dog who saved the day — Pickles with owner Jeanne Corbett in the south London garden where he unearthed the World Cup 

They thought it was all over . 



Files reveal how World Cup was 
held to ransom and a canine sleuth 
saved the day, writes Alan Travis 


T HE fun story behind 
the theft of the World 
Cup. in 1968 and Item 
a pet dog called Pick-s 
les~ famously- sue-' 
ceeded where Scotland Yard's : 
Flying Squad failed, is 
revealed in recently released . 
state papers. - 
The theft of the Jules Rimet 
trophy from' a stamp exhibi- 
tion in London where It was 
on display caused a sensation 
and left the Metropolitan 
Police a laughing stock 
around the world. 

But what did not come out 
at the time was that a Flying 
Squad detective in a bizarre 
undercover operation al mo st 
managed to recover the inter- 
national trophy two days be- 
fore, the intrepid mongrel 
Pickles found It under a bush 
in a south London garden. 

Nor did the' feet that the 
thief. Edward Betchley, 
threatened to melt down the 
cup if the Football Associa- 
tion did not hand over £15,000. 

The trophy was stolen from 
a showcase at a-Stanley Gib- 
bons exhibition at the Central 
Hall. Westminster, on March 
20, 196ft The Football Associa- 


tion had lent the cup to the 
stamp company so they could 
display it' &p an added 
attraction.- ~ 

The internal Metropolitan 
Police files, closed for the 
past 30 years, reveal that al- 
though the trophy was in- 
sured for £30,000, it was only 
worth £3,000. 

The thief got into the exhi- 
bition hall through a locked 
back door by unscrewing a 
brass doorplate- and forced 
open the back of the showcase 
by removing a . padlock. He 
was left undisturbed by the 
two private security officers 
from Alsa-Guards, who 
respectively were drinking 
coffee and visiting the toilet. 

Joe Mears, who was chair- 
man of both, the Football 
Association and Chelsea Foot- 
ball Club, later that day got a 
brief phone call: “There will 
be a parcel for you at Chelsea 
Football Club tomorrow. It'D 
be of interest to you. Follow 
the instructions inside,’’ said 
the voice before r ingin g off. 

The package soon arrived 
and it contained the top part 
of the World Cup and the ran- 
som note demanding £15,000 


to be paid in £5 and £1 notes. 
The thief said that as fer as he 
was concerned, "this cup is 
only so much scrap to me . . . 
if I don’t hear from you by 
Thursday or Friday at the lat- 
est I assume it’s one fix' the 
pot" 1 

Fifteen mmiitPfi after he got i 
the parcel, Mr Mears 
answered a second phone calL 
“Have you got the parcel?" 
asked Betchley, who gave his . 
name as Jackson. “Yes.” “I j 
have changed my mind. I 
want fives and tens,” be said, i 
"You give me £15,000 cm Fri- 
day and a cab will deliver the 
cup to you on Saturday ; 
morning." 

Mears did not heed his 
warning not to go to the 
police. He took the parcel to 
the FA’s Lancaster Gate of- 
fices and was put in touch 
with Detective Inspector 
Charles Buggy of srnq^nd 
Yard’s Flying Squad, who told 
him to agree to pay the money 
when “Jackson” called. 

Barclays Bank was asked to. 
make up several envelopes to 
represent the £15,000. Amaz- 
ingly. Scotland Yard told the i 
bank to stuff the envelopes 
with ordinary paper and to 
use only two real £5 or £10 | 
notes at each end. 

On the Friday, Mr Buggy 
and- Detective Sergeant David i 
Wilson went to Mr Mears's i 
home in Fulham Bead with 


the “money” in a briefcase. It 
was decided that Mr Mears 
would pretend to be confined 
to his bed with an gina and 
could not come to the phone 
the next time “Jackson” 
called. 

When the call came Mrs 
Mears told the thief that her 
husband was ill hut that a 
trusted friend, a Mr McPhee, 
would act for him and do any 
necessary business, 

Betchley prevaricated, but 
eventually agreed and ar- 
ranged to meet “McFhee” In 
Battersea Park. . Mr Buggy 
drove to the park in Mr 
M ears’s fewn Ford Zodiac. 
Sergeant Wilson and a wom- 
an detective constable were 
posted to act as a ”a courting 
couple" so they could witness 
the meeting. 

The thief wanted to see the 
money and after a quick 
glance in the briefcase, admit- 
ted he had sent the parcel and 
told “McFhee "to drive - them 
both to St Agnes Place, In 
JSennington, south London. 

But Betchley soon became 
suspicious of a Flying Squad 
van that was trailing the Ford 
Zodiac. 

Mr Buggy, who was driv- 
ing, managed to lose the van 
hut when they arrived at St 
Agnes Place the Flying Squad 
van also arrived “at an inop- 
portune moment”. Betchley 
jumped out of the car and 


made off across some back 
gardens. The police caught 
him, but he never told where 
the cup was. 

Over the next 48 hours the 
police visited every known as- 
sociate of Betchley, but tbe 
cup eluded them. It was not 
until Sunday evening, March 
27, that Pickles, the pet of 
David Corbett, of Beulah Hill, 
Upper Norwood, found a par- 
cel under a bush in his gar- 
den. It was the World Cup. 
completely undamaged. Mr 
Corbett took it to Norwood 
police station, where he 
claimed the £6,000 reward. 


As the official files note, the 
theft turned Scotland Yard 
into an international laugh- 
ing stock. “Many adverse 
comments were made about 
the Metropolitan Police and It 
was assumed In foreign 
countries that the police had 
actually been guarding the 
cup." 

Despite the ridicule, Mr 
Buggy and Mr Wilson were 
both officially commended for 
their roles. 

For his part, Betchley 
pleaded gui tty when he ap- , 
peared at the Old Bailey and I 
was jailed for two years. 



Beatles win a hard day’s legal fight 


Judge rules all copies of 1 962 
recording must be handed back 


Dam datater 
Art a Co wmp and en t 

T HE Beatles -for-sale 
court case ended yes- 
terday when a High 
Court judge ruled that a 
recording of the band made 
in 1962 could not be 
released. . ■ . 

The case, during which 
54-year-old former Beetle 
Georgs Harrison took the 
stand, pitted the might of 
the Beatles, Apple Corps, 
y fl y fT and Capitol records 
against Edngasong Music 
Ltd and the man who made 
the recording; on tbe night 
of the Beatles’ last appear- 
ance at the Star Club Ham- 
burg, Edward Taylor.___ 

Taylor, the leader o fEln g 
Size Taylor and Hie Domi- 
noes, the band sharing the 
Mil with the Beatles that 
night, claimed "John leu- 
non had given MmPfrau*; 
aion to record the Beatles 


on a reel-to-reel tape 
recorder. 

Bat Harrison and the 
remaining Beatles, along 
with Yoko Ono, argued no 
such agreement had been | 
reached, and that the ; 
recording should be 
returned to the band. At the | 
time, the Beatles were , 
. signed to EMI and were en- 
joying their first Chart sue- | 
cess with Love Me Do. | 

Giving a short ruling, Mr . 
justice Neuberger praised 
the evidence given by Har- 
rison. The former Beatle 
explained that while Len- 
non was often the d ominan t 
member of the b and, there 
was a democratic structure. 

“One drunken person 
recording another bunch of 
drunks does not constitute 
a business deal," he told 
the court 

Mr justice . Neuberger 
said Harrison’s evidence 
was "convincing” while Ed- 
ward Taylor, who gave evi- 



George Harrison: his 
evidence was praised 

dence on Thursday, was 
“confttsed and 

inconsistent”. 

The judge ordered that all 
copies of the recording be 
handed over to the Beatles* 
solicitors, and that the 
group should be paid their 
legal costs and damages to 
be assessed at an inquiry. 

There bad been various 


attempts to exploit tbe 
recording. It was initially 
offered to the Beatles' then- 
manager Brian Epstein for 
£20. He turned the offer 
down. It was later offered 
to the Beatles’ company 
Apple Corps, which also 
refused. Parts of the 
recording, which Harrison 
described as the “crummi- 
est” recording of the band, 
surfaced on an album 
released In 1977. At that 
time injunctions to stop 
sales of the album were 
neftased by the High Court 

The present action was 
brought under the 1989 
Copyright Act. 

The band’s solicitor, 
Nicholas Vainer, of Frere 
Chofaneley Blschoffi said: 
“The law has changed ma- 
terially since 1977, and now 
ardsts have greater rights 
to prevent, the unautho- 
rised "manufacture and sale 
of the works. Including live 
recordings.” 

Ling a song Music Ltd 
agreed to abide by an In- 
junction stopping the sales 
and to band over the origi- 
nal tape. 


Step out at 
The Edinburgh 
Residence 

(And enter a different world) 

NOW l KNOW I’ve found somewhere to stay in 
Edinburgh as special as the city itself. Timeless, elegant, 
inspiring... and a place I want to return to, year after year. 

In this exquisite mansion, I can relax, feel at home, 
be myself. This is my sanctuary. I'm often in Edinburgh, 
yet tired of hotels. So for me, a time ownership suite here 
was a natural choice. 

It's full of beautiful things... fresh flowers, an antique 
bed, a wonderful Victorian claw-foot bath. 

And I can divide my purchase into two 
TP? separate breaks. So I'm free to enjoy my 
_ ^ sttite, and all that Edinburgh has to offer, 

fe / whenever I want... 

lo reserve a suite and arrange a personal tour of 
’ The Edinburgh Residence, or for more information, please 
return the form below or call us on 0131 226 3380. 
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«ae her strategy for dealing with irksome 
interviewers. Her film-star celebrity was of no interest 
but it did give her access to the media. Her clear duty, 
therefore, was to use it as an outlet for issues which 
otherwise might not get aired. 

Ian Hamilton meets Julie Christie 
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Hie body of 
21 -year-old 

nurse Vicky 

Fletcher (left) 


covered 
outside the 
Castfefard 
pubwiws 

she was shot 

on Thursday 


a*sto nny* 

rafartiondrip 


Dr Thomas 
Shanks, aged 
47, whom 
police are 
tasting 
nationwide 


PHOTOGRAPH: 
WILLIAM LACK 





The fugitive doctor, the nurse, and a hail of bullets 


Martin Wainwright on the hunt for an 
anaesthetist after a shooting in the 
car park of a West Yorkshire pub 


ULLETS from a high- 
calibre automatic 
weapon smashed 
into the bar and door 
of the Castlefleld pub. A glass 
of Coke, just ordered by 19- 
year-old receptionist Emma 
Booth, disintegrated on the 
table in front of her. 

Some customers froze; 
others dived for cover. A 


handfhi ran outside, almost 
skidding on brass cartridge 
cases lying on the pavement, 
to find local nurse Vicky 
Fletcher, aged 21, hit four 
times at dose range and lying 
in a pool of blood. 

The first out of the door 
glimpsed a man with a gun 
pointing at the pub. Then, 
they said, he got into a Peu- 


geot 205 and drove away. The 
nationwide search for 
Thomas Shanks, 47-year-old 
anaesthetist, colleague and 
lover of Ms Fletcher, had 
begun. 

Doctor and nurse had been 
in the pub the previous Satur- 
day and earlier on the night 
of the killing . 

The anaesthetist had also 
called in on his own, 
apparently preoccupied and 
looking for someone. Neither 
was a regular, but they had 
been known as a couple in 
1 both Castleford and nearby 
I- Pontefract where they 


worked, at the gm«n and 
matey general infirmary. Col- 
leagues of Ms Fletcher said 
they had been together for a 
while but -the relationship 
was sometimes “stormy”, 
with the crew-cutted former 
soldier, who was considered 
something of a hard man, jo- 
key but with little time for 
those he considered stupid. 

The nurse, though bad a 
reputation for friendliness. 
and cleaners at the nurses’ 
hostel, which she left a few 
months ago after 314 years, 
described her as "always one 
for a friendly chat.” 


Police and the grapevine In 
the small West Yorkshire in- 
dustrial town said the tragedy 
may have been triggered by a 
row involving two men and a 
woman outside the Lamp- 
lighter pub, down the road 
from the Casflefield, VA hours 
before the shooting. Lamp- 
lighter staff said there was a 
“commotion” between the 
three, and the manager stood 
in the doorway to make sure 
none of the group caused any 
damage or tried to get back 
inside. 

Det Supt Philip Johnston, 
leading the hunt for the kill- 


er. has appealed for Informa- 
tion from anyone in either 
pub from 7.15pm, incl uding 
details of the doctor’s earlier 
visit to the Castlefleld, where 
11 cartridge cases still lay out- 
side .yesterday, ringed with 
yellow chalk. 

The pub's manager, 
Stephen Thackray, aged 30, 
said: “The man left the bar 
earlier on, after pacing 
around as if he was looking 
for someone, but was then 
seen walking up and down 
.outside. Vicky came into the 
pub with another couple and 
must have spotted him out- 


MULTIMEDIA PCs 

. . . many more top 
brands in-store 





CAMCORDERS ...top brands from under £300 



side. She left the pub and the 
neat thing I knew, 1 heard 
thogp noises like firecrackers 
or balloons going oft” 

After the shooting, pub cus- 
tomers tried to fix a crude 
dressing on Ms Fletcher’s 
side, but she died from multi- 
ple wounds early yesterday at 
the hospital where she had 
been a State Registered 
Nurse. 

Police alerted relatives of 
Dr Shanks, and officers from 
the West Midlands force were 
with his former wife, Julie, at 
her home in Birmingham 
when he made a number of 
rails from a mobile phone. 
Police concluded from the 
calls that he might be making 
for Birmingham in his grey 
Peugeot 205. registration 
H3610JW. 

Mr Johnston said there had 
been one report that Dr 
Shanks was seen in Ponte- 
fract at 855am yesterday, but 


that had not been confirmed. 
Duxlng fiie night, Mrs Shanks 
and the couple’s nine -yea r-old 
daughter were taken into pro- 
tective custody by police. As 
day broke, armed police also 
moved In around two Bir- 
mingham schools — one 
where Mrs Shanks is a 
teacher, pnd the junior school 
the couple's daughter attends 
— which were both closed for 
the day. 

Armed police also sealed off 
the area round Mrs Shanks’ 
house and raided Dr Shanks 
flat at a staff hostel in Ponte- 
fract general infi rmar y, leav- 
ing shortly afterwards while 
forensic trams stayed behind. 
Mr Johnston also made sev- 
eral appeals to the anaesthe- 
tist to contact police. 

However, he also warned: 
"He may be armed and poten- 
tially dangerous and he 
should not be approached or 
challenged." >- 


CAMERAS . . , Britain’s biggest range 
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Gulf war veteran 
who was trained 
to kill by the SAS 


Sarah Boseley 

reports on Thomas 
Shanks’s fateful 
career change 


TVs AND VIDEOS ... latest technology from £109.99 
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T HOMAS Shanks was un- 
usual in the medical pro- 
fession. There are plenty 
of doctors who have pursued 
other careers before switch- 
ing to medicine, but there are 
not many who were trained to 
kin in the elite SAS. 

Shanks re-enlisted in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
while he was at medical 
schooL But there are sugges- 
tions that his experiences in 
the Gulf war may have 
changed him. A colleague yes- 
terday suggested he had been 
suffering from a stress-related 
Alness ever since he left the 
army in 1991, after the war 
ended. 

But he was not the sort of 
man to show his inner tur- 
moil. Someone who knew him 
well while he was at Birming- 
ham University’s medical 
school said he was “a typical 
SAS person with a very Oat 
personality. He was unable to 
experience pain or pleasure 
and did not realise it He got 
on much better with men 
than with women, some of 
whom complained that his in- 
terest was purely sexuaL” 

Dr Shanks was born in 
Glasgow in 1951 . the son of a 
sawmill labourer. He joined 
the army in 1968 at the age of 
17 and joined the Special Air 
Service. He left after 10 years, 
in 1978. 

The Ministry of Defence de- 
clined yesterday to give de- 
tails of his career in the SAS 
or the medical corps, but as 
an army doctor he would 
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hive been posted abroad. 
During this period he met and 
married a teacher. They have 
a 10-year-old daughter. 

The year after he left the 
army, he went to work in Col- 
chester General hospital, 
where he spent 18 months 
training as an anaesthetist. 
Then he moved back to the 
West Midlands to work in 
New Cross hospital. Wolver- 
hampton. By that time, the 
marriage had broken up. 
There seem to have been no 
problems over access to his 
child. 

A former colleague at Wol- 
verhampton said: “Shanks 
was a typically hard Scots- 
man. He always wore his hair 
In a crew cut and did not suf- 
fer fools gladly. He worked 
long hours and doted on bis 
family. He was a jokey; like- 
able fellow.” 

In January 19%, Shanks . 
moved to Pontefract General 
Infirmary, and was in regular 
contact with his former wife 
and his daughter. 

His choice of anaesthetics 
as a speciality might have 
had some significance in a 
man who was suffering inner 
pain. Patrick Salt, also an an- 
aesthetist who is on a volun- 
tary committee set up by the 
Society of Psychiatrists to 
help consultants who have 
been suspended or put on 
special leave, said anaesthe- 
tists often work alone and caw 
be very isolated. “One per- 
forms very traumatic proce- 
dures on patients, especially 
m resuscitation.’’ Anaesthe- 
frsts were generally cool and 
calm, but those who found 
everything had got too much 
sometimes attempted suicide. 
And if they did, they were 
nem-ly always successful, he 
said, because they knew ex- 
actly what to do. 
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was in suitcase 



Dunen Campbcg 
C*to» Corresponde nt 

T HE man accused of 
conspiring to handle a 
stolen Picasso de- 
scribed himself yes- 
terday as behaving like a 
“master-idiot” rather a 
“master-criminal”. He told a 
jtiry he had been a “patsy” 
who had acted as a go-be- 
tween out of misguided 
loyally. 

PeterScott, aged 67. from Is- 
lington, north London, who 
has written his cat-burgling 
memoirs under the title of 
Gentleman Thief, told Snares- 
brook crown court in east 
Te nd on that he was innocent 
of the crime although he had 
behaved unwisely. 

“I wasn’t a player, I 
promise you,” he said. 'T had 
spent 10 years putting my life 
together and I was suddenly 
In the middle of a scenario 
not oT my own making ... It 
was like a bloody nightmare." 

Scott denies conspiring to 
handle the £650,000 Picasso 
painting which was stolen 
from the Lefevre gallery in 
Mayfair, central London, in 
March 1987 by a young man 
who cannot be named for 
legal reasons. 

Scott admitted carrying a 
suitcase given to hfrn by the 
man but said he did not know 

Ttwmtwinflri a rtnlwi painHng 

Yesterday details of Scott’s 
interview with the police 
after bis arrest last year were 
read to the jury. 

He had quoted to officers 




the WE Henley poem, 
Invictus: 

In the fell clutch of 
circumstance, 

I have not winced nor cried 
aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of 
chance 

My head is bloody, but 
unbowed. 

He bad also told detectives: 
‘The kindest thing you can 
say is that I’m an elderly 
lunatic.” 

Yesterday Scott told the 
court his first conviction was 
in 1950. and he hart spent 12 
years behind bars. But he had 
renounced crime 10 years ago 
i and had grown to enjoy pov- 
< erty. He lived in a council Oat 
on a pension and made some 
1 money coaching tennis and 
through journalism. His 
book, he said, had not made 
much money: “It was a sort of 
confession, purging myself, 
thinking I'd escaped the sys- 
tem but it doesn’t seem that 1 
have.” 

He said he had become a 
“surrogate father” to a trou- 
bled young man whom he 
coached at tennis. The young 

man, a BuddMst and aifrnir pr 

of Nietzsche, who wanted to 
be a writer, had not arrived 
for a tennis lesson one day 
aztd Scott had gone at his 
request to his home in Rich- 
mond, south-west London. 
There the young man hart 
given him a suitcase and 
asked him to take it to Ronald 
Spring, a former lawyer and 
mutual acquaintance. 

When he asked the young 
man what was in the case, he 


Singir 
outfo 
Israel 
-and 
for ga 


had replied: “A painting, of 
course.” 

Spring has already pleaded 
guilty to playing a part in the 
crime has given evidence 
against Scott 

Scott said he had given 
Spring the suitcase unaware 
of its contents. “I was acting 
as a messenger boy. 1 didn't 
know it was a Picasso. I didn’t 
even know it was stolen." 

It was only later when he 
heard about the Picasso rob- 
bery on the radio that he real- 
ised the case might have con- 
tained the stolen painting, he 
told Helen McCormack, 
defending. 

Cross-examined by Andrew 
Campbell, prosecuting, Scott 
said he had been described as 
a master-criminal. “I must 
have been a master-idiot that 
night ... I came along as a 
late player. Tm a professional 
elderly patsy." 

Spring had given evidence 
against Mm in order to mini- 
mise his own role, he said. He 
had not helped the police 
trace the robber of the paint- 
ing, he admitted. ‘‘That comes 
from a lifetime of perhaps 
misguided loyalty," he said. 

The case continues. 
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S HE wears a feather 
jacket and la said to 
represent two nations 
— Israel and gays — ***** 
tonight Europe will find 
out whether Dana Interna- 
tional (above) can actually 
sing. 

Bora Yaron Cohen, Isra- 
el’s entry in the 43rd Euro- 
vision Song Contest in Bir- 
mingham wants to become 
the first transsexual to take 
the crown In its 43 years. 

Amos Oren, writing in 
the T" agg circulation Yedtot 
Aharonot, said:“As a repor- 
ter who has covered a large 
number of Enrovisions in 
the past, I can say — with 
wonder and pride — that I 
cannot recall anyone being 
flaunted with so much at- 
tention in the past” 

Dana might seem an odd 
choice, given Israel’s ma- 
cho culture, but gender 
hostilities have been sus- 
pended for the duration of 
the concert at least, be- 
cause back home Dana is in 
the forefront of the shock 
troops in the “culture war 
t hat is growing daily be- 
tween secular and religious 
society. 

In spite of Israel’s convic- 


tion that it is about to win 
its first Eurovision in more 
than 20 years, the bo okies* 
fa vourite is British entry 

Tmaani. 

William Hill places her as 
the favourite at 5-2, fal- 
lowed by Belgium’s Me- 
lanie Cohl at 5-3- Germany 
is third. 

Vote-rigging allegations 
have prompted punters to 
put huge bets on Germany's 
entry, said William Hill, 
which has been forced to 
slash odds on Guildo Horn 

and the Orthopaedic Stock- 
ings after bets of up to £740 
were laid. 

Gamblers put . their 
money on the German con- 
tenders after stories that 
followers of the group were 
planning to fiddle the 
phone poll, but a BBC 
spokeswoman for the con- 
test said manipulating the 
voting system would be al- 
most impossible. _ ■ 

According to Israel’s Euro- 
vision reporters, Dana has 
been mobbed whenever she 
ha« appeared in public in 
pirminpham Att e ndi n g a 
civic reception hosted by 
the lord mayor, she finally 
grew tired of the curiosity 
and retreated to a city cen- 
tre McDonald’s for a 
hamburger. 
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(Reproduced with the kind permission of Financial Adviser, 
Mystery Shopper, 1 1 th December. 199 7) 
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Richard Galpin in Islamabad 
on the mourning of a martyr 
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Christians in Karachi yesterday demand the repeal of Pakistan’s blasphemy laws. Hie laws and their part in the 
persecution of minorities led Bishop John Joseph, above left, to take his own life in protest man photograph: saed ahmad 


P AKISTANI police 
opened fire on a i 
crowd of predomi- ■ 
nantly Christian i 
mourners outside a 
cathedral in Punjab province 
yesterday after the funeral of 
a senior Catholic bishop who 
committed suicide in protest 
at blasphemy laws. 

Witnesses said many of the 
mourners took cover in the 
cathedral in Faisalabad. Sev- 
eral people, including a young 
girl shot in the stomach, were 
taken to hospital. 

The city's superintendent of 
police, Mian Asi£ said his 
men were told to fire over 
protesters' heads, but that 
two officers who had been hit 
by stones had fired directly at 
demonstrators against orders. 
The police used tear gas as 
the crowd, which officers said 
was chanting anti-govern- 
ment slogans, threw stones 
and overturned cars. Paramil- 
itary forces and armoured ve- 
hicles were later deployed. 
Earlier thousands of 


mourners, including many 
Muslims, had attended the fh- 
neral of Bishop John Joseph, 
who shot hinwif on Wednes- 
day in protest at the sentenc- 
ing to death of a young Chris- 
tian man for blasphemy. 

Mourners gathered in Jo- 
seph's home village cf Khush- 
pur to pay their last respects 
to a bishop who devoted much 1 

‘He gave his own 
blood to save 
those accused of 
blasphemy’ 

of his life to campaigning 
against blasphemy laws 
which religious minorities 
say are often used to discrimi- 
nate against them in die over- 
whelmingly M uslim country. 

Among the mourners was 
the Vatican’s ambassador In 
Pakistan. Renzo Fretini, who 


stood with sailor members of 
the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy as well as leading 
human rights campaigners 
and representatives of non- 
government organisations. 

“Bishop Joseph sacrificed 
hla own life as Jesus Christ 
did for the salvation of 
others,” Father Emmanuel 
Asi of Lahore told the congre- 
gation. “He gave his own 
blood to save those accused of 
blasphemy who are innnwrrf 
and yet who are convicted.” 

Despite requests by the 
bishop’s family that he be 
buried in his home village, 
the crowd took the body in a 
large convoy to Faisalabad 
where a second funeral ser- 
vice is due to be held in the 
cathedral tomorrow. 

In a letter last month he 
wrote about giving the au- 
thorities an ultimatum to 
repeal the blasphemy laws, 
with a threat to stage a dem- 
onstration which would "as- 
tonish the government ”. 

In a letter to a national 


newspaper earlier this week 
he wrote that Christians and 
Muslims should work 
together to have the laws 
repealed, without wor ry ing 
about the gawrffhyw . “Dedi- 
cated people do not count the 
cost,” he wrote. 

The hlasphemy conviction 
of Ayub Masih at the end of 
last month seems to have con- 
vinced Joseph to take drastic 
action. On Wednesday, after 
leading a protest march, he 
walked up to the court in Sa- 
hiwal which had sentenced 
Masih to death, and shot him- 
self in the head. 

"This was really a gesture 
of absolute desperation,” said 
Asms Jahang ir, th*» head of 
the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of Pakistan. “The time 
has come when people are 
taking desperate measures 
because of this blasphemy 
law. People are living in con- 
stant fear that they will be 
trapped by it — because once 
you come under it, there's no 
way cf getting out” 


The court heard that Masih 
told Muslim neighbours they 
should read The Satanic 
Verses, written by s«iwian 
Rushdie, "so that they would 
know that fha religion of 
their Holy Prophet was false”. 

The judgment stated that 
Masih said "the Holy Prophet 
was a liar prophet”. Masih de- 
nied the charges. 


‘If we amend the 
law, we will go 
back to the law 
of the jungle’ 


Joseph was convinced Ma- 
sih was innocent and that the 
Charges had been concocted 
by the neighbours, who were 
involved In a property dis- 
pute with his family. 

Human rights lawyers say 
that the law, being broad, ill- 
defined and carrying a man- 


datory death sentence, is fre- 
quently abused. But Chris- 
tians — wbo number some 
3 milli on in a population of 
180 million — hope thn bish- 
op's death will jolt the govern- 
ment into amending the laws. 

"Bishop Joseph was our 
great leader.” said Brother 
Zafar Daud, a close colleague. 
“If his death cannot bring any 
change then we have no 
hope.” 

But the government says it 
has no plans to repeal the law. 

“If we amend the law, we 
will go back to the law of the 
Jungle where people take the 
law into their own hands,” 
said the reli gio ns affairs min- 
ister, Mohammed Zafar-ul- 
Haq. “At least at present the 
accused can defend hims elf in 
court and in many cases 
people have been set free on 
appeal because of lack of 
evidence.” 

So far no one in Pakistan 
has been executed for blas- 
phemy. Masih is preparing to 
appeal for his life. 





























Israel calls off US peace summit 


David Shairack 
In Jerusalem 


■■HERE will be no Middle 

■ East peace summit in 

■ Washington on Monday. 
Talks in Israel between the 
United States special envoy, 
Dennis Ross, and the prime 
minister, Blnyamln Netan- 
yahu, failed yesterday to 
break a 14-month Impasse. 

But Mr Ross will stay in the 
country over the weekend, 
leaving the door slightly ajar 
for a future summit as Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton tries, to 
revive the moribund peace 
process. 

“It’s quite obvious we won’t 
he able to reach an agreement 
by Sunday, which means we 
won’t be able to be in Wash- 
ington on Monday,” said Mr 


Netanyahu’s senior aide, 
David Bar-Qlan. 

At the heart of the US plan 
is an Israeli troop withdrawal 
from 13 per cent of the West 
Bank. A Netanyahu adviser, 
Danny Naveh, told Israel 
Radio: "The very proposals 
being spoken of a scope of 
13 per cent redeployment, are | 
not acceptable to the govern- 
ment of Israel, for the very 
reason that it doesn’t foil into 
line with the security needs of 
the state. 

“Such an important deci- 
sion, on an issue so vital to 
our future, cannot be made 
with someone standing over 
us with a stopwatch.” 

The US secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, made the 
offer formally to Mr Netan- 
yahu in London last Tuesday. 
The Palestinian Authority 


president, Yasser Arafat, im- 
mediately accepted what was 
significantly less than the 
30 per cent Israeli withdrawal 
for which he had hoped. 

Factions within Mr Netan- 
yahu’s rightwing coalition 
have threatened to bring 
down his government if he ac- 
cepts the US plan. But if he 
does, he has the Incentive of 
t alk s then moving immedi- ■ 
ately to "final-status negotia- 
tions” dealing with outstand- 
ing issues such as refugees 
and Jerusalem — something 
for which Mr Netanyahu hae 
long been calling. 

Mrs Albright dispatched 
Mr Ross to Jerusalem after 
Mr Netanyahu asked for fur- 
ther consultations ahead of a 
crucial Israeli cabinet meet- 
ing tomorrow. After yester- 
day’s failed meeting, the 


prime minister's aides said 
the 13 per cent redeployment 
was not on the cabinet's 
agenda. 

Palestinian officials yester- 
day said they had been told 
that the Americans were pre- 
pared to give Mr Netanyahu 
another seven days in which 
to accept the offer, suggesting 
that Washington believes he 
needs more time to persuade 
his government partners that 
the proposal is in the inter- 
ests of the state. 

Mr Netanyahu publicly of- 
fered a withdrawal from 9 per 
cent of territory, and pri- 
vately went as high as 11 per 
rent. Opposition politicians 
have attacked him for throw- 
ing away the opportunity to 
go to final-status talks be-' 
S?use of just 2 per cent of the 
West Bank. 
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Italian media 

love making a 
mystery out of 
a molehill. 

But the 
Vatican's 
account of its 
Swiss Guard 
commander’s 
death has 
oddities, 
writes 

John Hooper 

in Rome 



The Vatican spoke of a *flt of madness' by Swiss guardsman Cedric Tonxay (top left), yet a family letter indicates the young soldier acted with cool 
premeditation in killing his new commander, whose foneral took place in St Peter's Basilica (above) on Wednesday. maw photograph: arturo mam 


John Hooper In Rome 


I T CAN seem, in Italy, 
that everything becomes 
a riddle which then 
proves onsolvable. Field- 
ing questions about- Mon- 
day's triple killing In the Vat- 
ican, the Pope’s spokesman, 
Joaquin Navarro- Vails, 
allowed himself what- Italians 
call a sfhgo — a burst of pent- 
up frustration- Italian news- 
papers, -he said, were put 
together by “fabricators of 
mysteries". 

There are many talented 
and experienced reporters in 
Italy, but they operate in a 
tradition that permits fud g ing 
of the lines between hearsay 
and eyewitness accounts and 
between quotes and para- 
phrased reconstructions — 
and this tradition tends to 
create enigmas. 

Some of the questions rais- 
ed about the death on Monday 
of the Vatican's newly ap- 
pointed Swiss Guard com- 
mander, Alois Estermann, his 
wife, Gladys Meza, and their 
apparent kDler, Lance-Corpo- 
ral Cedric Tornay, verge on 
the ludicrous. 

A report in Thursday’s n 
Messaggero, for example, con- 
tained the following passage: 
"Navarro [sic] immediately 
specified that all three were 
found clothed But why on 
earth was be In such a hurry 
to make that remark?” 

Allowing for the Italian ad- 
diction to dietrologia (behind- 
ology, or the seeing of hidden 


meanings in everything), 
some scepticism about the 
Vatican’s version of events is 
nevertheless understandable. 

The day after the vfiitnpt 
Mr Navarro- Vails was al- 
ready stating that Tornay had 
acted In a “fit of madness" — 
and that be did so out of 
resentment at the way he was 
treated by Estermann. 

Yet, on the contrary,- Tor- 
nay seems to have acted with 
cool premeditation. Half an 
hour before the killings, he 
even gave a letter for his fina- 
lly to one of his colleagues. 

As evidence of provocation, 
the Pope’s spokesman ini- 
tially mentioned only a repri- 
mand issued by Estermann, 
and the withholding cf a 
medal from the young guards- 


If Tornay had been feeing 
years of subjugation to the 
new commander, his action 
might have been comprehen- 
sible. But we -now know he 
was not 

Albeit at the suggestion of 
his superiors, the young 
Swiss Guard was leaving. The 
Swiss security agents’ associ- 
ation has a letter from him 
Stating that he would be free 
for retraining from July 31. 

Why, moreover, if his 
grudge were against Ester- 
mann, should Tornay have 
also killed Estermann’s wife? 
If he was intending to commit 
suicide immediately after- 
wards, he had nothing to fear 
from witnesses. 

The letter Tornay left for 
his family Is understood to 


‘Mama, after all sorts of injustices, they 
have refused me the only thing I wanted* 


man. But plenty of indepen- 
dent evidence has since, sug- 
gested systematic bnBytog. 

In the Swiss newspaper Le 
Matin, one of Toraay’s com- 
rades was quoted anony- 
mously as saying Estermann 
“persecuted him using his 
power and authority". 

- The Italian brother and 
mother of the guardsman’s 
last girlfriend say he said Es- 
tennann threatened to make 
his life even worse “as soon as 
T «m promoted". The killings 
took place on the day that 
promotion was announced. 


show he expected to die. Cor- 
riare della Sera yesterday 
published an Italian transla- 
tion of what it said was the 
fixQ version: 

“Mama, I hope you will for- 
give me because it was they 
who made me do what I have 
done. This year I should have 
received the service medal 
and Estermann has denied 
me it After three years, six 
months and three days spent 
here putting up with all sorts 
of Injustices, they have 
refused me the only thing I 

wanted. 


“I have to reader this ser- 
vice to all the Guards as well 
as to the Catholic Church. I 
swore to give my life for the 
Pope and that is just what I 
am doing. I ask you all to for- 
give Die for leaving you alone, 
but duty calls. Tell Sara, Me- 
linda and Papa I love them, 
Cedric.” 

If that is what he wrote, it is 
not difficult to understand his* 
mother’s reported remark to 
one of her daughters — that 
the letter "leaves many que&i 
tions unanswered”. 

What, in particular, did he 
mean if he said he was giving 
his life for the Pope? 

Captain Estermann has 
mostly been portrayed as the 
commanding officer of a toy 
army. But until his promo- 
tion, he was the chief body- 
guard of one of the world's 
most influential men. 

The more senior members 
of the Swiss Guard rarely 
wear the Renaissance plumes 
and breastplates for which 
the corps Is best known. 
Estermann in particular was: 
more likely to be seen a pace 
and ha lf behind the pontiff 
wearing a dark suit and an 
earpiece i tofcmg him to tbs' 
other members of the Pope’s 
security entourage. 

As Rosario Prlore, the 
judge who looked into the at- 
tempted 1981 assassi n ation of 
the Pope said in an interview 
published yesterday: "Estar- 
mann’s role was fundamental. 
Hie had been next to the Pope 
for almost 20 years. He knew 
in depth his habits.” 


Vatican riddles 



dirimw nfflHil play were 

made after Pope John Paul I 
died in 1978, 33 days after his 
election. British journalist 

John Cornwell found gaps 
and contradictions in 
Vatican acco unts butno 
evidence of murder.^ 


Three investigations and 
two trials have failed to 
establish whether Mehmet 
All Agca, the Turk whoshot 
pope John Paul II (above) in 
198i.was acting on behalf of 
Soviet bloc intelligence 
services. - 


Roberto Cahd, whose Banco 
Ambroslano was linked to 
the financial adventures of 
the Vatican’s Institute for the 


j under Bktckfiriars 
_ , London, in 1982. An 
openverdict was returned. 


Emanuela Orlandi, the - 
15-year-old daughter of a 
Papal messenger, vanished 
in 1983. Anonymous callers 
to the media said they had 
kidnapped her to secure 
Agca's release. Her fate • 
remains a mystery . 



’s ultimatum 


Jonathan Sfteela m Prfotfna 


I RESIDENT Slobodan 

^MiUfcevicofYugos^a 
-thumbed his nose atthe 

outside world a S ain J ye fS t Ta 
by rejecting demands that M 
accept international media- 
tion. in the Kosovo c™s- 
’ Cta the eve of today's dead- 
line for a tightening rfWS 

em sanctions, 

his foreign ministry to cattit 
“unacceptable" torforeign 
representatives to ^ 

TtoernaT’ Yugoslav aflfcrs. 
“Nothing can be achieved 


Yugoslavia,” the ministry's 
political director, Dragomar 
Vocicevto said In Belgrade. 

The Yugoslav hard line 
«m<. as the only internaHy- 

brokered agreement yet be- 
tween Serbs and the Albanian 

majority in Kosoro began to 
unravel. Several hundred 
Serb students packed a tec- 
tme hall in the engineering 
feculty at Pristina Uitfrersity 
yesterday and vowed to oe- 
enpy the building rather than 
band it over to Albanian 
students. • 

.. Under a deal negotiated by 
representatives of the Catno- 
licsan Egidio community m 


Rome, which has acted as me- 
diator in several interna- 
tional disputes, tile budding 

was to be vacated next week. 

so that Albanian students 
who left when all Albanian 
professors were sacked sev- 
eral years ago could rejoin 
the state system. 

But radical Serb students 
and professors have made 
dear they will resist tfae deaL 
“We will not move from' 
kere,” said Professor Rado- 
vpje pspovic, a former rector. 
"Oh Serbian land there can 
ozdy be a Serbian university.” 

The latest defiance pr e se nt s 
the six-country Contact 


Group with a new challenge. 
In Rome two weeks ago the 
United States, Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy 
froze Yugoslavia’s foreign 
cadi assets, and said they 
would ban investments by 
private, companies from today 
if Belgrade did not accept an 
international rule in negotia- 
tions on Kosovo. The sixth 
member, Russia, dissented. 

Meanwhile, gunmen stepped 

up attacks on Serb police In 
Kosovo yesterday, wounding 
one officer , on the road be- 
tween Qjakovica and Panose- 
vac to the west and firing at a 
checkpoint near KUna. 


Estermann and the Pope 
also shared a physical resem- 
blance. Judge Prlore said be 
did not discount the idea that 
Estermann had been used as 
a decoy for the Pope to situa- 
tions where he could be seen 
only at a distance. 

file judge was making the 
point that a key element in 
the pontiff’s security bad 
been removed at a time when, 
he warned, the Pope was to 
growing danger. He cited 
fears that the approach of the 
millennium, with its apoca- 
lyptic connotations, could en- 
courage would-be assassins. 

But Estermann’s impor- 
tance is potentially even more 


relevant to claims yesterday 
by a German newspaper, Ber- 
liner Kurier, that be had 
worked for the former East 
German intelligence service, 
the Stasi For the moment 
that claim e«n neither be 
proved nor disproved. 

Johann Legner, a spokes- 
man for the office now keep- 
ing the Stasi’s archive, yester- 
day confirmed the 
newspaper's assertion that an 
agent was given the code 
name Werder to 1979 — the 
year before Estermann joined 
Papal service. But he added 
that like those of many other 
East German spies. Warder's 
records had been destroyed. 


News in brief 


Death toll rises in 
Italy’s ‘new Pompeii’ 

THE Italian government yesterday declared a state of emer- 
gency to three southern provinces devastated by landslides, 
and allocated £17 million for emergency relief and reconstruc- 
tion. as the death toll in what the media dubbed a new Pompeii 
rose to 87. 

The Civil Protection Department said 1,570 people were 
homeless and 1 07 miss ing after days of torrential rain swept 
mud and topsoil off mountains throughout Campania, burying 
houses and families. — Philip WiUan, Rome. 


Kenyan army sent in 

THE Kenyan army is to be deployed in areas hit by political 
clashes and insecurity. President Daniel arap Moi said Troops 
have orders to disarm people and seize illegal weapons. 

Tens of thousands of people have been displaced by violence 
since Mr Moi was reelected in January, mainly to Rift Valley 
province, where more than 100 people were killed. At least 40 
people are believed to have been died in clashes in West Pofcot and 
Marakwet districts which the government blames an cattle rus- 
tling. There has also been a surge to banditry to North Eastern 
province. — Lucy Harman, Nairobi. 


Killer’s head to be buried 

THE bead of the Italian anarchist who murdered Austria's 
favourite Habsburger, Empress Elisabeth, 100 years ago, has been 
discovered in a jar of formaldehyde in an old wingcfVlenna’s 
general hospital, now an anatomical museum. The museum said 
it would be buried. 

Luigi Luchen i hanged himself to October 1920 to his prison cell 
to Geneva, not far from where he stabbed Elisabeth to death with 
a file. Austrians are currently celebratingthe life of the beautiftii 
but highly-strung empress, who has widely been compared to 
Princess Diana. — Kate Connolly, Prague. 


Gays hail court ruling 

A SOUTH AFRICAN high court judge yesterday ruled that apart- 
heid-era laws prohibiting homosexual acts were unconstitutional. 
The judgment was hailed by the National Coalition for Gay and 
Lesbian Equality and the South African Human Rights Commis- 
sion. which brought the case. 

South Africa adopted its new constitution In 1996, solidifying 
the protection of human rights premised by Nelson Mandela 
when he was elected president in 1994. — AP, Johannesburg. 


Justice for deaf workers 

A MOTHER and daughter who helped lead a ring that forced deaf 
Mexicans to peddle trinkets in the New York subway and mi the 
streets have been jailed and ordered to pay SL5 million (£900j)00) 
to restitution to about 50 exploited workers. 

The deaf workers were forced to turn over their proceeds from 
selling Si trinkets, and were beaten and tortured with an electric 
stun gun if they refused, tried to escape or failed to men quotas of 
up to $600 a week. — New York Times. 


Mostar bomb charges 

SEVEN people— apparently Islamic fighters — have been 
charged In the central city ofZenica to connection with a bomb 
attack last year in the Croat-controlled half ofMostar which 
injured 50 people. 25 of them seriously. — AP. Sarajevo. 


New life for Dole 


FORMER United States senator Bob Dole said he was among men 
who took part to trials of the new impotence pill Viagra, and 
called it "a great drug". “I wish Fd have bought stock earlier," the 
1996 Republican presidential nominee Joked on CNN television. 

Mr Dole, aged 74, was diagnosed with prostate cancer to 1991 
and underwent successful surgery. — AP. Washington. 
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The Guardian, as winner of the coveted 
1998 "Newspaper of the Year Award" sets 
the agenda for investigative journalism 
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A little local 
difficulty 


Tuned out, turned off 


THE ANORAKS and junkies enjoyed it, but 
almost everyone else stayed at home. The 
nation's politics addicts — starved of an 
election in England for a whole year — 
were doubtless glued to their TV sets in the 
early hours of yesterday morning as they 
watched the results from 166 En g lis h au- 
thorities roll in, along with Londoners’ 
verdict on the creation of a new mayoralty. 
But the vast majority were tuned out and 
turned off. The average turnout across 
England was below 30 per cent Of course 
the political parties will declare their de- 
light at their marvellous results, but the 
rest of us should ponder that last figure. A 
turnout of less than a third is appalling, 
well below even the Amer ican rate of 
electoral participation — so often cited as 
the evidence of a decayed democracy. 

The Government can draw satisfaction 
from a night which saw them gain two 
councils — incl udin g the Tories* suburban 


heartland of Harrow — and lose 
jpst 90 seats on their high-w atermark per- 
of 1994. The “modernisers” will 
JJf timber emboldened by the dear sign 
mat New Labour candidates fered better 
Old Labour ones. The Tories wffl he 
cneerea to boast gains of 260 council seats* 
even rf they only made one net gain of a 
coundL But, just as Labour was craning 
down from an impossibly high base, so the 
Tories should not forget they set out from a 
pitifully weak point they could hardly do 
jrorse on Thursday than they had . in 1994 . 
They have mad e modest si gns of rec o very, 
ojrt those higteproffle defeats at the hands 
of New Labour indicate just how much of a 
task William Hague farps 
Faddy Ashdown, too, has some work to 
do. His party did better than the polls 
predicted but still lost more than a hundred 
seats. As Professor John Curtice observes 
on our news pages, the Liberal Democrats 
fi^^d best against Labour opposition — 
partly because they are seen as so dose to 
the Government that they are as a safe 

alternative by disaffected. Labour voters. 
But that same closeness causes the party 
trouble in Tory seals — which is where 
most Lib Dean MPs need to win. This is a 
conundrum Liberal Democrats nw^ to 
solve in time for the next general election. 


The greatest task of post-contest analysis, 
however, should probably be conducted by 
us, the voters — or non-voters, as it turned 
out There are plenty of gy pignatirms for 
Thursday’s outbreak of apathy. Many vot- 
ers probably thought they had sorted out all 
this politics stuff this time last year; some 
were probably a bit irritated to have to do it 
all over a gain! The popularity of the Gov- 
ernment is also a fectar: there was no great 
urge to protest that needed an outlet The 
low response to the referendum in London 
is revealing. It suggests that consensus — 
there was no No campaign — produces 
apathy, and that abstract questions rarely 
arouse strong passions: the contest will be a 
whole lot Oveliear if it was Ken vs. Jeffrey 
rather than Yes vs No. But it might also 
reveal tiwt voters don’t want to he balloted 
an every big change; some apparently feel 
they elect Governments to take decisions 
like these. This could be a warning: voters 
may similarly dislike being asked to decide 
an a new electoral system or a single 
currency. 

The Government should learn one last 
lesson. It is corre a itiy (srosidermg proposals 
demanding as many as 40 per cent of all 
those in a workplace vote Yes before recog- 
nising their nhmra of trade union. ]h Lon- 
don only 24 per cent of all those eligible 


voted Yes. We are glad they did, and the 
vote is le gitima te — but Mr Bl air sb QQ lp 
take note: if that standard is good enough 
for him, it should be good enough for them. 


Song for Europe 

Kitsch can unite us 


DingaDong. Boom Bang-A-Bang. Not to 
mention Diggi-Loo, Dlggi-Ley. Its th at tu ne 
of year again, when the" peoples of Europe 
come together to express the most profound 
romantic sentiments with all the poetic 
finesse of which this sophisticated conti- 
nent is capable. Forget Goethe and Shake- 
speare, Yeats and Baudelaire, and rec all, 
with a fond tear, Dana's 1970 euro- winne r 
AD. Kinds Of Everything, a sang that wait a 
little like this: “All kinds of everything 
remind me of you/ Butterflies and flutter 
byes/ AH kinds of goo/ All kinds of every- 
thing remind me of you.” 

If s easy to mock the Eurovision Song 
Contest, and so much fun, too, and yet, 
amfd foe ill-advised appliqued frocks, 
shockingly stupid lyrics, jejune key 
changes, and bingy-bongy-boo sentiment, 
there is a serious political lesson to be 
learned. The European continent, by con- 


g&ssffMSgfgs. 

European Union. «W aw °g- 

can be seen as more soccessfiH: 
us all to set^deourp^ 

rivalries and bring us 

SXayear, united in kitsch contempt te 

thecontesfs participants. " : 

But this theory testttjjrig J* 
reality as Terry Wogan receD ^ 
contest promotes only 
continental unity. In pracn^, pahiohc^^- 

tog blinds naariy a viewer to theteue^^ 

of a Eurovision song: there areym eangtog ; 
us, proud but frankly misguided Mega , 
who in 1974 championed Olivia Newte s- ■ 
John’s insipid Ktashmwjn 


TO me u. — — r _ _ . 

tog, Waterloo. Here, as with taten^ong . 
it’s A Knockout, patriotic sentiment js 
revealed to be ludicrous. The true Pdttfcg 
lesson of Eurovision, then, is that national 
pride is, sometimes, a force to be overwrap 
Viewed like this, there could be more to fl* 
contest in Birmingham tonight than _a 
erngte currency of Euro-gibberish. It might 
even be a chance to shake off the leftovers . 
of our shared, nationalistic pasts —.and. 
sing a chorus of Boom, Ban&a-BangJ 


Letters to the Editor 


Electorate 
in a spin 


Counting the cost of the false Connection 


S O LOW turnout is to be 
blamed on noDine static 


O blamed on polling ahitinns 
beinginthewrongplace.lt 
would apparently be better if 
they were all in super- 
markets. Tt couldn’t be that the 
main parties looked identical 
in most of the country and so 
there wasn’t much choice for 
most voters? 

It couldn't be that most of 
the powers have been 
removed from local govern- 
ment and so there Isn't much 
to vote for? 

And it couldn’t be that the 
"spin-doctors" want fewer 
elections, just for the occa- 
sional mayor (and Pr ime Min- 
ister?), who can be trusted to 
do everything for us? 

A one-stop shop Indeed. 

John Nicholson. 

Manchester. 


l J( IH1LE we await the In- 

1/W dependent TV Com- 

V V mission's verdict on 
whether Carlton TV’s The 
Connection was an elaborate 
hoax, reporters Michael Sean 
Gfliardand Laurie Flynn de- 
serve a medal for alerting the 
public to the dangers that flow 
from market-led journalism 
(Inquiry ordered into faked 
TV programme. May 7). 

To win commissions pro- 
ducers must come up with 
ever more rathxgs-consdous 
programme proposals, and 
then the pressure is on to pro- 
duce the goods. We all know to 
our cost that a multiplicity of 
channels Is no guarantee of 
choice, let alone quality. As in 
any war the truth is an early 
casualty, and in the battle for 
the rating s the public is now 
served up with sensation and 
illusion In place of serious cur- 
rent affairs coverage and doc- 
umentary-making. Fre- 
quently we have to deal with 
individuals whose lives have 
been wrecked by less than 
scrupulous production 
methods. 

The double danger is that 
viewers either fail to see 
through these cheap construc- 
tions, or come to regard diem 
as the norm. Freelance jour- 
nalists and independent pro- 


good enough for major con- 
stitutional change in London 
— which Unison welcomes — 
why is a higher percentage 
needed in ballots for union 
recognition? 

Chris Humphreys. 

Regional secretary. Unison, 
London. 


riTH only 24 per cent o 
the electorate voting for a 
Mayor of London I assume 
there win be no mayor. 

Alan Jones. 

Redditch, 

Worcs. 


I ducers are in the weakest po- 
| sition to resist such trends, yet 
even formerly prestigious 
programme strands like the 
BBC's Panorama have fallen 
foul ofthe snare of the 
marketplace. 

What is required is for jour- 
nalists to a united public 
stand against sharp practice, 
tongh MnrUm afl pihifl t ffnra. 
panies that breach the indus- 
try's rules, arm proper com- 
pensation for the victims of 
broadcasting scams. i 

nflkeJempson, 

Press Wise. 

Bristol 


researched, 70 per cent fi- 
nanced through co-production 
and offering exceptional ac- 
cess arouse not a flicker of 
interest 

EvenlfThe Connection had 
not been feked, the story was 
more sensational than reveal- 
ing and it was clear that ob- 
taining tt had involved deal- 
ings with criminals. The 
degree to which the pro- 
gramme was showered with 
publicity and praise put out a 
dear message about how to 
farther a media career. The 
attention you have given your, 
undoubtedly valuable expose 
does little to contradict this 


ingonTwojima. More 
recently, however, many shots 
from war zones hare been 
feked but not detected as such. 

But, however knowing or 
naive the public may be, is 

there no right of protection 
from sleight ofhand by photo 
editors and their staffs? 
Should they not be as ethical 
as those who write the stories 
requiring fflustration? 
JimBnmton, 

Edinbtzrgh- 


T HE Guardian's exposure of 
Carlton’s TV drugs docu- 


I the feklngafThe Connec- 
tion has laid the blame very 
heavily on the individual pro- 
ducer. Without wishing to ex- 
onerate him it is important to 
draw attention to the pres- 
sures created by broadcasters 
and the press. As a small inde- 
pendent producer It is my ex- 
perience, and that of several 
more distinguished col- 
leagues, that broadcasters 
will now only consider foreign 
subjects, other than wildlife, 

If the y dea l with o rganised, vi- 
olent crime, with unusual 
forms of sex or with a British 
or American celebrity. Even 
projects which come fully 


message. 

Margaret Dickinson. 
-London. 


G OOD on the Guardian for 
debunking Carlton TV’s 


VJI debunking Carlton TV’s 
The Connection. Surely the 
TV authorities will take swift 
punitive action, if only as an 
example to others. But do not 
let the press (including the 
Guardian) be smug. Since the 
American civil war news- 
papers have been publishing 
fictional photographs as feet 
Some have been famously 
disclosed as staged — first 
world war attacks an the 
Western front, the felling 
Spanish mflttfaunan. flag-rais- 


1 Carlton’s TV drugs docu- 
mentary as a fake makes two 
things even dearer than they 
were before: London’s week- 
day FTV franchise should be 
returned to a reputable com- 
pany such as Thames; and 
- given the barrage ofties, dis- 
tortions and disinformation 
about drugs churned out con- 
tinuously by the Government 
and most of the media, it is 
.hardly surprising that young 
people fell to heed the “warn- 
ings" emanating from those 
quarters on the subject 
Daniel Jacobs, 

London. 


However, consideration also 
needs to be given to the impact 
an the Colombian community 
<n Bri tain Tha nks mainly tn 
t>w»TTiariia [ thpfViln mhianft 

who live here already face a 
hostile environment that 
stereotypes them as cocaine 
traffickers and violent people, 
and now they will have to bear 
the added burden of being 
branded as liars and heroin 
dealers. The real identity and 
needs ofthe Colombian com- 
munity — which numbers 
about 50,000 in London alone 
— has mostly been ignored by 
the media, statutory agencies 
and service providers. They 
are an invisible ethnic minor- 
ity labelled “other” on moni- 
toring forms, yet their eco- 
nomic and social contribution 
to our society is substantial. 
When will Colombians and 
other Latin Americans be 
greeted, let alone welcomed? 
Rachel Dempsey and 
Juan Carlos Lema. 
Colombian Community 
Research Project, 

London. 
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Flipped out by great eggs peril 


S URELY I am not alone In 
feeling enormous resent- 


THE Guardian’s expose of 
I The Connection locates ti 


T V DOCUMENTARY does 
not try to deceive — now 


I The Connection locates the 
scandal in terms of the media 
industry and duped viewers. 


I not try to deceive — now 
that would deserve front-page 
headlines. 

Nick Griffin, 

Powys. 


O feeling enormous resent- 
ment at those advising that 
the elderly, infirm and preg- 
nant women should eat 
only eggs that have been 
thoroughly cooked (Scram- 
bled messages. G2, May 7). 

By implication, this is a 
warning a g^i ne t s almonella. 

So out go numerous delightful 
dishes from the cook's reper- 
toire. including egg flip, that 
excellent restorative. 

I suggest it would be more 
appropriate to issue a govern- 
ment health warning: "Bat- 
tery eggs can seriously dam- 
age your health.” 

Jean M. Yeates. 

Sevenoaks, Kent 


THE UK leads Europe and 
I the rest ofthe world in 


Tommy must watch his back | Gem warfare I Disgusted of Scunthorpe 


fiVJ I C [t* » :->^J 1 1 ■ ' 


British citizen, I voted this 
week for the first time. I was 
shocked to discover that my 
polling number was written 
on the counterfoil of my ballot. 
Since each ballot paper is 
numbered, this allows my vote 
to be identified. I had always 
believed the Secret Ballot Act 
provided precisely what it 
says— secrecy. 

Lucreda Luque. 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on Page 21. 


I IAVING read your report 

II on Tommy Smith’s appeal 
against the cut in his benefit 
(May 8), I hope readers will not 
have the false impression that 
recipients ofDisablllty Living 
Allowance are living it up to 
the tune of £182 per week. 

As a parent with a disabled 
child receiving DLA, I assure 
you that the highest weekly 
rate is £87.15, is paid only to a 
claimant needing day and 
night care and who Is virtually 
unable to walk. 

The decision in Mr Smith’s 
case brings to light a particu- 
lar problem, since the tribu- 
nal membera appear to have 
rejected supporting evidence 
from three medical experts, 
probably provided at Mr 


Smith's expense. A tribunal 
will give preference to reports 
from the Benefits Agency's 
own medical practitioners, al- 
though such reports are often 
based on the most cursory ex- 
amination by a worker with a 
serious attitude problem 
towards claiman ts. Any criti- 
cism of such a report is likely 
to bring the wrath of the tribu- 
nal down upen claimant and 
representative. 

Mr Smith can ask for a fur- 
ther review because his deteri- 
orating condition Is a chang e 
of circumstances. But he 
should watch out — the result 
could mean losing the £13.60 
per week he now gets. 

Chris Connolly. 


1 A /HAT good news that HGS 
V V are seeking to patent the 
meningitis bacteria (Firm at- 
tempts to patent meningitis 
bacteria. May 7). I cant wait 
for the first court case involv- 
ing victims and relatives. At 
last people who suffer from the 
illness will have the owner of 
the bacteria patent to sue. 
Alain Head, 

London. 


D AVID McKie’s outpouring 
was yet another case of a 


I— tors, May 8) I object to the 
term “Blair's babes”. It is un- 
necessary when we already 
have one which says it all and 
is less discriminatory: 
"Pony’s toadies’’. 

John Sheeran. 

Chul tonham. 


L/ was yet another case of a 
journalist with deep-seated 
prejudices visiting a part of 
the UK and not allowing the 
fects to get in the way (From 
Louth with Love, May 4). 

So now it’s Scunthorpe’s 
turn to be on the receiving end 
of criticism. 

He wonders why he “cannot 

remember r eading any thing 

good about Scunthorpe ...” If 
he bad visited the local eve- 
ning newspaper, he would 
have seen for himself many 
front-page stories extolling 
the town’s achievements. 

The civic building which 
caused him to visit the town is 
a working environment set in 
splendid parkland. The town 


centre is getting both atten- 
tion and new investment, with 
support from the new, unitar y 
North Lincolnshire Council in 
existence for only 25 months. 

The reason McKie could not 
get near St John’s church 
(“stifled in scaffolding") is be- 
cause it is part of ambitious 
plans to create a visual arts 
centre. Nearby is another 
buildi n g site, creating new 
council offices in a multi-mil- 
lion pound investment New 
housing is also going up. 

Perhaps McKie will return 
soon to help readers discover 
the good things about 
Scunthorpe. 

Councillor Alan Smith. 

Ninth Lincolnshire Council 
Scunthorpe. 


sales of free-range and bam 
eggs. The UK produces half of 
all free-range eggs in the EU 
and 70 per cent ofthe ECTs 
bam eggs. 

Far from being cynical about 
animal welfare, the UK indus- 
try also leads the worid in wel- 


fare st andards, wife 70 per cent 
ofUK egg producers following 
the Lion Code cfPractioe 
and/or the RSPCA’s Freedom 
Foods scheme, both of which set 
higher standanlscrfamnjal wel- 
fare than required by lawJBggs 
produced under these indepen- 
dently monitored schemes can 
be found in all major 
supermarkets. 

But, while many of the UK’s 
major retailers sell a high pro- 
portion of free-range and barn 
eggs, a large number of eggs 
are sold through outlets such 
as discount retailers where 
the demand is for lower-price 
products. 

Sales of free-range and bam 
eggs in the UK have doubled in 
the past 10 years and produc- 
ers are continuing to invest in 
new systems to meet the in- 
creased demand. But it is un- 
realistic to expect the indus- 
try to change faster than 
market demands dictate. 
Amanda Raiden. 

British Egg Information 
Service, 

London. 


Cyclists sent on a road to ruin 


/CENTRAL Hertford has a 
13-yard cycle lane running 
along Fore Street from the Na- 
tionwide cashpoint to the Mid- 
land Bank cashpoint Not the 
shortest, but surely the most 
creative (Letters, May 6,7,8). 

It is indicated by an en- 
graved stone set in the road- 
way (in memoriam?) of a bi- 
cycle, and three signs indicate 
that this is a “No Entry Zone, 
excepting BUSES". Any cy- 


clist using the clearly indi- 
cated cycle lane is not only 
committing a criminal offence 
bm, as they exit at the Mid- 
land Bank cashpoint they are 
disgorged into oncoming traf- 
fic; it is one-way, coming the 
wrong way, for cyclists. 

. If we can’t have the shortest 
cycle lane, could we at least be 
designated the most lethal? 
Carol Howard. 

Herts. 


Netanyahu’s ‘peace deal will recreate the enemy he fears 


Echo of Entebbe 



Y ONI Netanyahu was 
hit in the back by a 
ballet fired from the 
Entebbe Airport con- 
trol tower just as his men 
were completing the extraor- 
dinary mission which in July, 
1978, freed Israeli hostages 
held in Uganda. 

He was the commander of 
the operation, and the only Is- 
raeli soldier killed in it If he 
had lived to see his brother 
Binyamin elected prime min- 
ister of Israel, Yoni, who 
might have become chief of 
staff, would now have been 52. 

Entebbe was a high point of 
Israeli military excellence, as 
wen as an event that seemed 



to darkly symbolise the neces- 
sary sacrifice ofthe best to en- 
sure the safety of the many, ft 
still influences events today. 
Ehud Barak, now the leader of 
thp Labour party, commanded 
the special forces unit from 
which the Entebbe men were 
drawn, Hmyamin also did Ms 
military service in that unit, 
and the glory earned by Yoni’s 
martyrdom contributed to his 
brother's political success. 

As Binyamin Netanyahu 
ponders whether to accept an , 
American peace plan enor- 
mously favourable to Israel ! 
but which does not satisfy 
either him or his supporters, 
thp story of Yoni and hh tri- 
umph at Entebbe is far from 
irrelevant 

It represents the idea that 
Israeli military power is the 
only dependable answer to the 
problem of Israeli security. It 
represents the idea of giving 
nothing away, of implacably 
Hpaling with a slippery enemy 
while keeping at a distance 
unreliable friends proffering 
seductive notions of peace. 

It is Interesting how aligned 
are some of Yam's opinions of 
a quarter of a century ago and 
those of his brother today. 
Thus Yoni, writing to his 


parents, in 1975, quoted in 
Max Hastings's biography. “I 
do not doubt that we have the 
ability, the power, and the will 
to stick it out here long 
enough to turn ourselves into 
a fait accompli” 

Binyamin, at Auschwitz two 
weeks ago: “We know that 
Jewish sovereignty and Jew- 
ish power are the only deter- 
rents and the only guarantees , 
against the slaughter of the 1 
Jews.” 

In the mid-seventies, some 
Americans ^ just begun to 
consider the idpa that a Pales- 
tinian state might be a neces- 
sary elanant in a settlement 

When the United States 
signed a peace agreement with 
North Vietnam which was fol- 
lowed by the abandonment 
and defeat of South Vietnam, 
Yoni wrote: “Is this the peace 
they plan for us?” 

Between Yarn's suspicion of 
American purposes in 1975, 
and Binyamin’s mistrust of 
the Clinton administration in 
1998, and his visceral dislike 
of the idea of a Palestinian 
state, there is sorely some con- 
nection. Hastings writes erf fee 
'profound sense ofthe precar- 
iousness of their society” felt 
by Israelis in those days. It 



was a sense that certainly 
characterised the Netanyahu 
family, and stffl does. 

True, the fight against pre- 
cariousness, thp hatfip against 
the possibility of disappear- 
ance, is to denature of Israel 
It is seen most obviously in 
the refontless heaping up of 
concrete, stone, and steel rep- 
resented fry the settlements, 
many of them now armed sub- 
urbs rather than the fenced 
hntny»nt w ofthe aid days. 

These are the “facts on the , 
ground” for which Israel is 
famous, and yet they are set in 
a Middle East landscape lit- 
tered with the mins of the 
"facts an the ground” of other 
peoples, tram the ffittites to 
the Turks. Stone and steel are 
no guarantee of permanence. 

What does constitute such a 
guarantee Is the question that 
Netanyahu and bis Cabinet 
should, bnt wQl not, be consid- 
ering this weekend, while 
weighing the American offer. 

That offer is supposed to 
nscue the peace which Oslo 
promised. But fee Oslo agree- 
ment has now been so de- 
formed that assent to what 
remains of tt cannot be seen as 
an easy key to peace. To focus 
on the decision before Netan- 


yahu at this moment, or on 
tin* iiiffiwiit politics of his pre- 
carious coalition, is too nar- 
row a view of things. 

A rejection ofthe American 
plan win certainly be disas- 
trous, but an acceptance of it 
win represent no great resto- 
ration of peaceful possibili- 
ties. The attri tion which Ne- 
tanyahu has already worked 
on Oslo is .immense. 


W HETHER or not he 
agrees to the Amer- 
ican proposal that 
another 13 par emit 
of the West Bank go to the Pal- 
estinians at this ghag p, he 
already, greatly reduced the 
amount of land they had 
reason to expect 
If he does agree, he will be 
allowed to cut out a third 
withdrawal and go at once 
Into the final negotiations an 
fee stw and powers of a Pales- 
tinian . entity, during which 
his strategy wfii be to avoid 
any concessions on settle-, 
merits, on the right of return 
for Palestinians, and on Jeru- 
salem by handing over a few 
more bite of land. 

The Palestinians, in their 
desperation, are ready to ac- 
cept this prospect, hut it 


would be jesting to ima gim. 
feat they think that this is 
leading somewhow to a fair 
and honourable settlement 
Even if the Netanyahu govern- 
ment should fall given the 
hawkish views of Euhud Ba- 
rak, they would be right to be 
dubious about the outcome. 

They will get what they can 
get, and then they win see. A 
settlement accepted as fair 
and honourable is, fee world 
migh t think, the only one that 
has a chance of ending the 
conflict But it seems that Ne- 
tanyahu is only Interested in 
giving the Palestinians the 
vary feast that he can get 
away with. 

His negotiation, in other 

words, is about peace with the 

Americans, not with the Pales- 
tinians. The result is that Ne- 
tanyahu is In the process of j 
creating, or re-creating, the 
very enemy he fears, because 
a humiliated Pales tinian mini. 
state would indeed not be in a 
genuine peace wife Israel 
Adding a truly surreal note, 
Netanyahu has succeeded in 
presenting the American pro- 
posals, which in reality are a 
victory for him and a defeat 
for the Palestinians, as an out- 
rageous intrusion on Israeli 


sovereignty. He has enlisted 
mf nyntla l sections of Ameri- 
ran Jewryta the projection of 
this travesty of fee facts, as 
well as many members of Con- 
gress who are merely inter- 
ested in any push which 
ranses problems for President 
Clinton. So it is plucky 
Israel which is being pushed 
to the wall rather than the 
Palestinians who are being 
stripped of what the Oslo 

agreement had led them to be- 

Iteve^thfiy had a right to | 

..jp tactical manoeuvring, 
Netanyahu has so far been 
succ ®SfUl bnt his gamo could 
p wrong next week either in 

Israel or m the United States. 

{t would be foolish to deny 
™ -J*. to constricted by his 
polttutal allies, who might 
revolt against him, but 
foolish not to see that 
ElLtoJ® ton® derives from 
something [obdurate in his na- 

fere, and from a deeply pessi- 
01 Is -ers 

aSlS^^fe 

J!®. brotber'a views and his 
tacther’s death. Yet Entebbe 
is now invoked by many Israr 


that they feel their country no 
longer capable of such feats, 
or feat they miss the inspira- 
tton^another Entebbe might 

nr’Sl 1 ® 31 toraeto operation 
ofthe Netanyahu years has 
wen a bungle rather than a 
triumph. 

_A series of helicopter 
SSS* fcdted awmwHnJffinn 
and debacles in Leb- 
anonhave made Israelis 
jmd^rstand feat the superman 
myth is just feat While the 
the high 

“Jtotary efficiency <tf fee past 
and fee relative incQmp*,^ . 
of the present is 
the point is feat faraefSSS 

MaitovpCreveld,titedis- 
tinguished Israeli military 

Peace arriving 
from Israel suffering «»»» 
“ran portion TVZ «££? 
defeat* combined wtihfhe 
ggjtoattan “on fee other side, 
firt rid of. us", 
kraal's education, in -recent 
y»ra,.has been about the Dm- 
to of power. But these are ies- 
Mja that Binyamin Netan- 
gjtou^ems not to have 
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What’s right 
write 





P OLICE interroga- 
tions of criminals 
and media inter- 
views with artists 
'share the same underlying 
agenda: why did yon doit? 
The cop or the hack with the 
•tape-recorder-needs prr- - 
marily to establish motive. 

The question of artistic 
motivation arises with 
some force now becanse the 
two most-discussed cultural 
products this month — 
Adrian Lyne's remake ofLo- 
lith. and Gita Sereny’s biog- 
raphy of Mary Bell — have 
had their right to exfet 
questioned, both wished 
away by moralists on suspi- 
cion of pandering to the 
sick. Supporters of these 
works have invoked the old 
high art waiver— once 
claimed for Lady Cbatteriey 
at the Old Bailey — which 
argues that risky or disturb- 
ing material is justified if its 
intention is literary or 
Improving. 

More than enough has 
been written about the de- 
tail of both film and book. 
What Interests me Is the ex- 
tent to which the intention 
behind a-work of art should 
be considered i& defending ; 
or attacking It and. indeed; 
whether that purpose can 
easily be isolated. For, ever 
since Dr Johnson claimed to 
have written Basaelas purely 
to pay for his mother’s fu- 
neral* authoriaLintent has 
been one of toe most elusive 
targets of criticism. 

The French newspaper, 
Liberation, has regularly 
asked writers the simple 
.question: Pourquoi ecrt- 
oez-vous?” Answers in such 
surveys tend towards ex- 
pression of some moral, 
spiritual or even genetic im- 
pulse,- while hinting at 
needs of finance or dreams 
of fame. For most artists* 
you suspect, inspiration Is a 
balance between muse. 


portunistic feel of all fol- 
low-ups, except, perhaps. 
The Godfather n. 

The same caveat applies 
to remakes. The trne moral 
problem with the Adrian 
Lyne remake of Lolita, 
which opened in Britain 
yesterday, is not that it 
glamourises paedophilia 
but that it cheapens movie- 
making. This unexpected 
upmarket venture from the 
director of 9’A Weeks and 
the producer of Basic In- 
stinct feels like a market de- 
cision, an attempt to exploit 
a currently hot topic. But 
the gamble has so far toiled, 
because the heat is so great 
that the film cannot find an 
American distributor. 

The books of Jeffrey 
Archer, this week's man 
who would be mayor, are 
intriguing In this context 
His first novel— Not A 
Penny More. Not A Penny 
Less— was written explic- 
itly to make money, to 
restore his fortune after the 

financial disaster which 

ended his political career. 
Andyet what made the novel 
interesting — and began to 
draw in his vast readership 
— was that consciously or 
sub-consciously, another fac- 
tor was at work: catharsis. 



In higher art, the 
dlftyJitttejseQretqf 
artistic motivation 
is immortality 


mortgage and memorial, 
with the percentages of - 
these pressures shifting at 
different stages of their life. 
- Sub-dividing inspiration 
'further, and looking at the 
products available in con- 
temporary culture, eight 
main artistic motivations 
canbe determined. They are. 

; fo, no particular order: 
money, career, immortality, 
provocation, therapy, enter- 
tainment, publicity, talent. 

Most works would earn at 
least three ticks. Very few 
have a single purpose, al- 
though leftwing agitprop 
theatre In the Seventies was 
mod vated only by the desire 
to provoke, and there exist 
. without doubt cultural 
products of which the only 
■inspiration is financial. 



•' i 


’■V J 


; stage show of Sat- 
urday Night Fever 
which opened in Lon- 
don this week is a good 
example of pure money moti- 
vation. Having the idea of 
translating a 1977 John Tra- 
volta film to the stage— ^ 

5 when 1970s nostalgia and 

t Travolta maniaarerife— . 

- ran scarcely be attributed to 
-B muse, unless your muse - 
'■happens to be a banker.-' 
r At one level, all main- 
stream cultural products 

• atm mainly tomake money, 
i bat the imparity of this mo- 

i tfve (arncially varies, asthe 

difference between the mm 

of Saturday Night Fever 

randithe stage useftilly iUus- 
V trates. JohnBadham s 1977 
movie— an adaptation of an 


hirinp an unkn own SCtor— 
could not have been 


rise In dollar accumulation. 
The West End musical ver- 

sion has the lazy feel of an 

-assnSShit.EMen^ya 
! sequel, though to a differ- 
ent medium* it has the op- 


R eplaying his per 
sonal crisis with a 
happy ending, toe 
book had a psycho- 
logical need to be written 
which at least equalled 
the financial imperative. 
This has remained true up 
until The Eleventh Com- 
mandment. Archer’s Just- 
published 10th novel. 
People who accuse Archer 
of writing only for money • 
are wrohgJEeaiiingihe ' 
novels* you feel berets a 
man truly driven tomake 
tilings up. Archer has what 
Norman Mailer called “the 
woun d”, his word for what 
drives a writer’s 
Imagina tion. 

Art as catharthis is also 
well represented by another 
current noveL HanifKurel- 
shl’s Intimacy —shook 
about aman walking out ou 
his wife and two children, 
by an author who has 
recently done toe same- 
reads so much Ukea piece of 
score-settling, an act of per- 
sonal therapy or revenge, 
that you fed Kar ri s hi shou ld 
be reciting the book to us 
from a couch after paying a 
large fee rather than expect- 
ing os to band over a tenner. 

At the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, the creative motive 
least in evidence is toe po- 
litical; The defeat of com- 
- monism ended dissident 
art, and the triumph of mid- 
dling politics and toe mar- 
ket In Britain ha ve com- 
bined largely to see off ‘ 
political theatre and cinema. 
The film critic of toe Dafly 
Mall was to be found this 
week celebrating the passing 
of “door, didactic, ideologi- 
cal films” (he cited Greena- 
way , Jarman, Loach and 
others) and their replace- 
ment by feelgood romantic 
comedies. 

The chairman of Relate, 

nailing this week for s oap 
operas to be used to instruct 
the public in happy 
relationships, has toiled to 
see toe shift in culture from 
improvement to amusement. 
Soap operas may have begun 
in Britain as an ofBhoot of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, 
but they now exist to deliver 
mass audiences. 

In higher art forms, the 
dirty little secret of artistic 
motivation is Immortality. 
Of modern writers, only 
Martin Amis has been en- 
tirely Open about his desire 

to be read in centuries 
hence, and has teen much 
mocked for It. But it is 
-sorely this ambition to 

cheat toe void which brings 
more fingers to word pro- 
cessors, eyes to lenses and 
brushes to canvas than any 

other except the bright red 
letter from Nat West. 

'And, finally, there is 
career. Tom Stoppard once 
said: “Insedtowriteplay’s 
becanse I wanted to be a 
plfljTPrightNovIvrite 

plays becanse 1 am a play- 
wright It’s not quite the 
same thing.” There is an 
awfUl truth here. For all toe 
obvious gains of craft and 

practice in middle and late 

wort; there isa point at 
which inspiration shades 
into habit. Unexpected 

worktecomes expected 

work, which brings us back 

to Gita Sereny, who has 
written another book about 
a moral monster essentially 
because she previously 

wrote others. 


Real bad taste 



I T WAS not the use of a 
woman to sell a watch 
that the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority objected 
to so much as the use of an 
extremely thin woman. And It 
was sot the favourable pre- 
sentation of an extremely 
thin woman ftet caused of- 
fence, but the fact that, on the 


contrary, she was made to look 
sdly. "Put some weight on,” 
joshed , the rnr pHrwt to an adver- 
tisement for Accurist watches. 
The model wnrea Watch On her 
weedy upper arm. t 

There were 83 complaints. 
Upholding them, toe ASA 
concluded that toe “advertise- 
ment could be seen to be 
mocking people with eating 
disorders”. Having it both 
ways, the ASA also objected 
that toe advert could be seen 
to be “portraying 'being 
underweight as being advis- 
able”. Whatever, the advertis- 
ers were not to do it again. 

Even allowing for the 
efforts of vegetarians, gun- 
lovers, Christiana and other 
lobbyists, the ASA’s monthly 
reports are a useful guide to 
what Is currently mom offen- 
sive to toe British public. 
Mostly, they are enraged by 
being ripped off, so many cf 


the ASA’s judgments relate to 
isolated complaints about tot- 
melting nosh-ups, bogus prize 
draws, phoney “limited edi- 
tions”,- »nd other scams so~an- 
cient and obvious it seems in- 
credible that anyone could 
still be taken in. 

But toe real outrage follows 
not cheating, but advertis- 
ments which offend “taste 
and decency”- Breasts, rude 
words, God, dead kittens, and. 
90 forth. The ASA. which 
rules on the offensiveness of 
advertisements, has become 
one of. Britain’s most impor- 
tant taste-and-decency moni- 
tors, dismissing some com- 
plaints, making others the 
subject of extended homily. 

Lately, for example, the 
agency pronounced sternly 
against French Connection, 
having received complaints 
about the slogan, “ffeuk adver- 
tising". The authority 


thought the poster would be 
read as Tuck advertising’, and 
so bring "advertising into dis- 
repute”. A sim ilarl y provoca- 
tive slogan, ‘“KING tasty”, 
was, alas, withdrawn before 
toe ASA could rule whether it 
was possible to bring burgers 
into disrepute. 

On sex, or, specifically, the 
ostentatious use of women’s 
bodies to seD consumer prod- 
ucts, the ASA is Inclined, per- 
haps rightly, to resist public 
disapproval After an, toe 
more outrage toe better the 
advertisement works. Gos- 
sard has regularly been for- 
given its posters of blonde 
women with gigantic breasts, 
accompanied by suggestive 
slogans. "Hello boys” was toe 


pioneer, now shorthand for 
any sexy advertisement 
which uses knowing lewdness 
to deflect public outrage. Gos- 
sard brings them out all the 


You couldn’t use 
a clothed woman 
in a bra ad 
unless, like John 
Mayor, she wore 
her underwear 
outside 


time. “Who said a woman 
cant get pleasure from some- 
thing soft” No offence! “If I 
want something rough on my 
chest m find a man.” No of- 
fence! But enough was ta k en to 
make toe ‘’something rough” 
advertisement among the most 
complained-about of 1997. The 
complaints were not upheld. 


Of course, it would not be 
easy to use a fully-clothed 
woman to advertise a bra, un- 
less, like John Major in toe 
Steve Bell cartoons, toe wore 
her underwear outside. If toe 
undressed woman is consid- 
ered “irrelevant to the 
product”, the ASA is more 
likely to uphold complaints. 
Even here, though, there are 
degrees of bodily irrelevance, 
which must be judged to a 
nicety. Three complaints 
about toe not entirely young 
woman who featured in an 
Age Concern campaign were 
not investigated. One com- 
plaint about a naked woman 
in a smutty Loaded advertor- 
ial was more successful The 
ASA decided that it “was 
likely to cause serious or 
widespread offence”. 



EPtJLSIVE as Load- 
ed and its advertorial 
undoubtedly are, one 
wonders if it really 
has a readership so suscep- 
tible to taking offence. And if 
It does not is the advertise- 
ment like toe thousands of 
others reported, really worth 
investigating? The ASA only 
involves itself in questions of 
taste and decency if a member 
of the public complains — and 
so spends much energy inves- 
tigating the superficial rather 
than exposing what is pro- 
foundly offensive. 

It seems unlikely, for 
instance, that any Sun read- 
ers will protest about that 
newspaper’s current “Free 
Pint of Boddingtons” World 
Cup promotion. This gener- 
ous offer coincided with toe 
Sun headline “Despair of 
Tosh — killed by whisky and 
lager binge”, and came imme- 
diately after Tony Adams, a 
former alcoholic, collected 
the Carling Premiership tro- 
phy, flanked by two giant 
pints of lager. According to 
the ASA, advertisements 
“should be prepared with a 
sense of responsibility to con- 
sumers and society”. But so 
long as it’s tasteful enough, in 
decent language, advertisers 
can still promote garbage, 
from junk food for kiddies to 
useless anti-ageing creams for 
mothers. An ASA spokesman 
confirms there is such a thing 
as a "socially responsible” ad- 
vertisement for alcopops. -Ad- 
vertisers can flog known car- 
cinogens, from sunbeds to 
cigarette^ they can still get 
away with car advertisements 
that promise, like the current 
Mazda slogan, “total free- 
dom". Overpowered cars, 
crappy food, stinky smokes 
and strong spirits may kill us 
for real, but never mind that, 
so long as nothing offends us 
in their image. In its way, toe 
ASA helps keep toe whole ma- 
chine that provokes desires 
that were not previously 
there, then profitably exploits 
them, rolling smoothly on, 
without being snagged by a 
stray nipple or tripped up by 
a coarse anagram. Now that, 
you might think, really is an 
offence against taste and 
decency. 


The Life. RIP 



T HERE bas been horse 
racing on the Roodee, 
the open space beneath 
the mediaeval walls of 
Chester, since the reign of 
Henry VBL And It is one of the 
last places in Britain where 
the annual race week still has 
a feeling of carnival about it 
It is a unique and mueb- 
loved racecourse — small and 
tight and twisty, more like a 
dogtrack than anything else 
— and it constitutes a 
remarkable practical joke by 
toe poor on the rich. The view 
of toe racing available from 
the city walls (admission free) 
is considerably better than 
most people get in toe County 
Stand (admission £25, jacket 
and tie campolsor?). 

Since only lunatics take 
their cars into the city, most 
people still walk through the 

streets to get to the Roodee, as 
tbpy must have done in the 
lBto century. "We should be 
serenaded by Tudor min- 
strels. You certainly expect to 
find toe lady merchants or 
even their old-time predeces- 
sors, the pea-and-thimble 
Hen 

But on Wednesday, Chester 
Cup day, we passed only 
ticket touts, Bible-bashers 
and toe scarlet-coated barter 
employed by Katie’s Tea 
Room. It was a good-hu- 
moured stroll past the Rows 
and through the Watergate, 
and even toe God . Squad 


matched their mood to the oc- 
casion. One banner read: 
“Jesus Said The Last Shall Be 
First and toe First Last”, 
which suggests Jesus had lit- 
tleunderstanding of the form 
book, or of modern Govern- 
ment thinking on 
redistribution. 

He may not be toe only one 
out of touch. Horse racing is 
engaged In a major internal 
political wrangle about how 
to improve its finances. Next 
Tuesday the British Hbraerac- 
ing Board is due to elect a 
new ^airman. The leading 
candidate is a businessman 


based In the Cayman faianrfg 
called Peter S aval, whose 
chief policy (1 paraphrase a 
little) is to go to the Govern- 
ment. bang his fist on the 
table and shout ’Forget the 
poor and the pensioners and 
toe nurses. Give the race- 
horse owners more money. 
Now!” 

: Of course, you never know 
these days: it might Just work. 
The owners do have a case. 
The difference between own- 
ing a racehorse in Britain, 
and flushing £5 notes down 
the toilet is that there Is a 
serious chance that the notes 
will block toe drains and float 
back up again. If more money 
were available for prizes, it 
would be good for the indus- 
try and create more jobs. 


B UT it Is not what you 
would call a sexy kind 
of argument politi- 
cally. Earnest en- 
deavour may be in fashion, 
but the Cayman islands is 
pushing it 

Racing is traditionally the 
sport of a coalition — old 
money, flash money, and no 
money, — which is the abso- 
lute antithesis of the coalition 
Blair put together. It is a pas- 
time that has always incurred 
toe passive disdain of tile ur- 
ban bourgeoisie and toe intel- 
lectuals: the Guardian 
stopped covering racing circa 


1890 (apparently toe cards got 
left out one day by mistake 
and no one complained)-, and 
It did not resume until 1970. 

It is a constant source of 
amazement to me that intelli- 
gent people who will happily 
gttmhiw oq a medium sut mind- 
less as toe National Lottery 
constantly sneer at toe intel- 
lectual challenge and ex- 
tremely cheap thrill you can 
get from betting on horses. 

But the Guardian bas got 
by. Unlike racing’s own tradi- 
tional paper. For generations, 
its green-coated sellers have 
been as much a part at the 
racecourse scene as gaudy 
silks and glistening flanks. 
Alas, the Sporting Life will 
not even be able to tell Its 
readers whether Mr Savill is 


Jesus had little 
understanding 
of the racing 
form book 


elected or not. On Tuesday, it 
closes down. In the midst of 
Life, there is death. 

It is an extraordinary busi- 
ness. Until 12 years ago the 
Life had a east-iron monopoly 
as the sport's main source of 
information.' It was then chal- 
lenged by the Racing Post 
which had an innovative edi- 
torial approach, and a relaxed 
financial regime. It was 
owned by Sheikh Mohammed 
Al-Maktomn, the zfllionaire 
from Dubai, who hardly no- 
ticed -its losses. 

The Life, on the other hand, 
had the double misfortune of 
foiling, under the control of 
two of toe most doleful news- 
paper bosses of the century, 
first Robert Maxwell and then 
David Montgomery, the cur- 
rent head of Mirror (Soup, 
who has managed to send toe 
circulations of six different 


national papers into complete 
nosedives. Funding a new 
Ughtbulb above the news desk 
has for some years consti- 
tuted a major editorial invest- 
ment at one of Mr Montgom- 
erys papers. Last year, toe 
Post’s circulation overhauled 
the Life. 


H OWEVER, Montgom- 
ery had enough 
charm to persuade 
the Sheikh, who was 
starting to get bored with the 
Post, to sell it to him for noth- 
ing. Both racifig papers have 
now lost From next Wednes- 
day, the Post will have a mo- 
nopoly but it will be a Mont- 
gomery monopoly. The 
nearest thing to a racing cer- 
tainty is that what bas up 
to now been an excellent 

newspaper will steadily get 
worse. 

I shall miss the Life, 
dapped-out though it was. It 
was part of old England, 
which is vanishing ever- 
fester. 


MANY newspapers these 
days include poems, which is 
a very cheap way of filling 
space if they happen to be out 
cf copyright. This column is 
interested in the poetry of 
everyday life. Henceforth, ft 
will conclude with a little list 
of the humdrum-poetic, 
which is meant to be sa- 
voured or, if circumstances 
permit, declaimed. 

ft is appropriate to start 
with the names of news- 
papers, mostly defunct the 
Herald of toe Hills (Ponty- 
1); the Epworth Bells and 
at Axbblme Messenger, 
the Smethwick Telephone; 
the Kidderminster Shuttle; 
the North Star (Dingwall); the 
Tillicoultry Tribune (Clack- 
mannan); Mona’s Herald 
(Douglas); the Haltwhistle 
Echo; the Redditch Indic- 
ator; the Donegal Vindic- 
ator. And toe Sporting Life. 
RIP. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Sybil Connolly 


The Saturday May 9 1998 


Textures 


of Ireland 


S YBIL ConndDy, who 
has died aged 77, 
(ms Irish fashion for 
almost SO years, the 
one Irish couturier 
recognised outside that 
country, known for her affec- 
tion for the land's traditions 
and her imaginative use of 
them. Jack Lynch, Ireland's 
former Taoiseach, called her 
“a national treasure”. i 

The most traditianally-xn- , 
spired contemporary de- 
signer, Christian Lacroix, 
only alludes In his Paris col- , 
lections to his native Pro- 
vence; but Connolly actually 
used the very stuffs of Ireland , 
— tweeds, linens, lawns and 
laces made there for centuries 
from fine local and wool. 

Her aesthetics and attitude 
came out of an Ireland now 
almost vanished. She was es- 
sentially Anglo-Irish: her 
half-English. half-Welsh 
mother married a Waterford 
man. She was the intellectual 
creation of her Welsh grand- 
father, who taught her Greek 
philosophy, and of two years 
in a convent school (an expe- 
rience sbe drew on decades 
later when asked to modern- 
ise the sisters’ habits for 
three Catholic orders/ 

Her education in fashion 
began in 1938, as an appren- 
tice at Bradley’s of London. 
There were pre-war London 
couturiers — designers in the 
modern sense, whose con- 
cepts are imposed on custom- 
ers. But Bradley's only called 
itself a "dressmaking estab- 
lishment”. its clothes were a 
collusion between uncredited 
designers and craftspeople, 
and the desires (and shape) of 
the clients. Connolly was 
allowed to hold pins at Buck- 
ingham Palace fittings for the 
Dowager Queen Mary, whose 
corsets had upheld the undi- 
vided mono-bosom contour of 
the Edwardian era. 

Connolly began to design 
her own elegant dothes; the 
novelist Kate O’Brien remem- 
bered her in a golden party 
dress, with a “figure to im- 
press imagination and mem- 
ory”. She had returned to Ire- 
land in 1940 as a buyer for 
Richard Alan, a Dublin 
dothes shop. By 22, sbe was 
director of the company. 
Alan's house designer left in 






Face to Faith 


The servants 
of the Church 


AKartyn Percy 


A CCORDING to a recent 
A report the Church Com- 
/ %mis sioners spend 


much from individuals, and 
not enough from in stitut ions. 
This same culture dema nds 
saints and gifted leadens who - 

will rule and reign: he roes ; 
and icons. Instead of power - 


Timeless fashion . . . Sybil Connolly’s designs (above) were beautifully simple and her premises in Dublin became a ‘a shop-window for Ireland’ 


1952 and Sheila, Lady Dun- 
sany (one of a cast of coun- 
tesses and marchionesses in 
Connolly’s life), recalled 
being in the shop that yean “I ' 
couldn't find a black dress I ! 
wanted, so Sybil said *Why i 
don't I make you one?’ I think , 
it was the first thing she 
made for a client' ’ 

Connolly then produced her 
own successful collection. 
American store buyers were 
the big post-war power; they 
had established Dior and the 
very idea of Paris. Alerted by 
a convoy of Philadelphia ma- 
trons who had bought Connol- 
ly's work in Dublin, and by 
Carmel Snow, of Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, the buyers were de- 
lighted, en route to Paris, to 


stop over in Ireland to dine at 
Dunsany Castle and see the 
collection. Connolly then 
showed in the US; her glam- 
our and charm took her on to 
the cover of Life, and into 1 
Time and Vogue. i 

She appealed to a classy ; 
Amer ican taste, which was 
too rangy, too sports-loving, j 
to endure the rigid construe - 1 
tion of fifties French couture, 
and the Immobility it im- 
posed. Her ideas were beauti- 
fully simple, like the 1953 
dress she created of classic 
Irish men’s white linen hand- 
kerchiefs, handed in satin: 
sensual and witty. She 
pleated handkerchief lawn, so 
that nine yards of the gossa- 
mer textile were reduced to 


one yard of fabric, then dyed 
it in Intense colours. Jackie 
Kennedy wore Connolly 
pleated linen for a White , 
House portrait 
Connolly ordered mohairs 1 
and Donegal tweeds re- 1 
coloured to her preferences. . 
She popularised internation- 
ally the (fairly modem) Irish i 
fblkwear from the Isles of i 
Aran, of unbleached wool 
knitted into sweaters with 
sculptural patterns. She was 
teased sometimes for being 
“stage-Irish” — for clothes 
which seemed to have come 
from the fantasy of Ireland in 
John Ford's The Quiet Man. 
like her black shawls and 
Quilted skirts of red flannel 
employed in Connemara for 


petticoats: purest Maureen 
O’Hara. 

She set up at the height cf 
her fame in 1957 in a 270-year- 
old mansion in Merrion 
Square, Dublin and remained 
there for the rest of her days, 
making of it "a shop-window 
for Ireland”. She was not inter- 
ested in the commercial shift 
towards ready-to-wear, and 
eventually gave up collections, 
garbing only loyal clients. 
Then she extended herself into 
garden and interior desig n , 
with fabrics and papers, china 
fbr Tiffany & Co, ami books on 
Irish houses and gardens. 
After the early sixties, she did 
not much change her style: 
-There comes a moment in a 
designer's life when you have 


to decide whether you want to 
create the beautiful or the 
merely fashionable. Sadly, 
there can be a conflict between 
the two.” 

A kind of transference 
eventually happened: she who 
had been so long supportive 
of Ireland’s traditions became 
one herself. When a writer 
gave the Merrion Square 
address in great detail to a 
Dublin cfl h driver, he chas- 
tised her: “Why,” he said, 
“dldnt you just say Take me 
to Mrs Connolly’s' ?” 


Veronica Hornrofl 


Sybil Connolly, fashion de- 
signer, bom January 24, 1921; 
died May 6, 1996 


Weekend birthdays 


Alfred McKenzie 


RUNNING to become Lon- 
don's first elected mayor win 
give Glenda Jackson, 62 
today, a special satisfaction, 
well beyond the challenge of 
sorting out the capital’s traffic 
gridlock. It's all about the 
other iron lady. Glenda joined 
the Labour Party in 1979, as 
Mrs Thatcher won her first 
election. The "no such thing 
as society” speech persuaded 
her to abandon 30 years of 
stage and film acclaim and 
stand for parliament “I would 
have done anything legal to 
get her out” Glenda once 
remarked. “I was so angry 
when I heard that speech, I 
walked into my glass doors.” 

Despite an imposing pres- 
ence at the dispatch box (al- 
ways in regulation red coat) 
the jury is still out ox her 
capabilities as minister fbr 
transport No-one doubts her 
general commitment but 
some say she has more con- 
cerns than ideas. The adjec- 
tives are contradictory: for- 
midable and bard, on the one 
hand; charming , on the other. 
What no-one underestimates 
is the steely quality she once 
brought to the stage as Eliza- 
beth L The dream of reviving 
the London government, 
whichThatcher abolished, 
may he a re-run of the way in 
which Good Queen Bess 
finally dealt with her old ad- 
versary, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 


Today's other birthdays: 
Richard Adams, author, 7B; 
Alan Bennett, dramatist, 64; 
Candice Bergen, actress, 52; 
James L Brooks, film direc- 
tor. screenwriter, 58; Nina 
Campbell, interior designer, 
53; Dr John Cook, director. 
Inner Cities Young People’s 
Project, 58; Terry Downes, 
boxer, 6% Albert Finney, ac- 
tor, director, 62; Linda Fin- 
nic, opera singer. 46; Carlo 
Marla Giollni, conductor. 84; 
Sir Geoffrey Holland, edu- 
cationalist, 60; Billy Joel, 
singer, 49; Matthew Kelly, 
television presenter, 48; Roth 
Kelly, Labour MP, 30; Gavin 
LyaU, author, 66; Geraldine 
McEwan, actress, 66; Prof 
Alistair MacFariane, princi- 
pal, Heriot-Watt University, 
67; Brian McMaster, direc- 
tor, Edinburgh Festival, 55; 
Dick Morrissey, saxophon- 
ist, 58; Sir David Plastow, 
chairman. Medical Research 
Council, 66; Vernon Sankey, 
chief executive, Reckitt and 
Caiman, 49; Joan Sims, ac- 
tress, 68; Marc Sinden, artis- 
tic director, 44; Claire Ward, 
Labour MP, 26. 


On wings of freedom 


A LFRED McKenzie, 
who has died aged 80 , 
was one of the earliest 
but least-known pro- 
tagonists in modem Ameri- 
ca’s civil rights ba tt les. His 
first skirmish came on April 5, 
1945 (nearly a decade before 
Rosa Parks refused to vacate 
her bus seat in Montgomery, 
Alabama) when he and mare 
than 100 other Mack officers at 
Freeman air force base, Indi- 
ana, were arrested and threat- 
ened with courts martial fbr 
defying their commanding of- 
ficer’s efforts to bar them from 
the officers' dub. 

His second, and ultimately 
more fruitfH campaign was 
to sue the US government 
printing office (GPO), to 
which he had returned after 
military service, for racial 
discrimination. Despite 
repeated government appeals, 
he eventually won the case 
and secured millions of dol- 
lars in compensation for his 
fellow workers. Four years 
ago, in recognition of his 
achievements, lawyers in 
Washington established a 
special award in his name to 
be presented to Individuals 
involved in outstanding legal 
actions to preserve civil 
rights. 

There had been tew indica- 
tions in McKenzie's early 
years in Washington — then a 
heavily segregated city — 
that he would become such a 
determined opponent of dis- 
crimination. RQs interest in 
flying had been sparked by 
watching hl« fathpr pot the 
identification numbers on 
military aircraft. On leaving 
school, McKenzie began train- 
ing as a press operator at the 
GPO but joined the Army Air 
Forces when America entered 
the second world war in 194L 
As the likelihood of war 



Tomorrow’s birthdays: Mil- 
ton Babbitt composer, 82; 
Win BischofF, merchant 
hanker, 57; Barbara Taylor 
Bradford, author, 65; Bill 
Cash, Conservative MP, 58; 
Sir Brian Corby, former 
chairman. South Bank Cen- 
tre, 69; Peter Davies, director 
general, RSPCA, 60; Dono- 
van, singer, 52; Jonathan 
Edwards, athlete, 32; Linda 
Evangelista, supermodel, 33; 
Prof David . Graham e- 
8mith r clinical pharmacolo- 
gist, 68; Lucinda Lambton 
writer, broadcaster, 55; Mau- 
reen Lipunan, actress, 52; Sir 
David Orr, chancellor. 
Queen's University, Belfast, 
76; Peter Prince, writer, 56; 
Brace Raymond, jockey, 55; 
Manuel Santana, tennis 
player, 60; Sir Denis 
Thatcher, 83; Bert Weedon. 
guitarist, 78. 


had grown and blacks had be- 
come liable for conscription, 
minority newspapers and the 
National Association fbr the 
Advancement of Coloured 
Peoples had mounted a vigor- 
ous campaign to persuade 
President Roosevelt that 
blacks must have equal rights 
in the defence industries and 
the armed services. Roosevelt 
responded by agreeing to the 
formation of the nation's first 
black air force squadron and 
to a fair employment prac- 
tices committee. 

The US war office, however, 
was less tha n wholehearted in 
its response and established 
the new unit at an isolated 
training base near Tuskegee. I 
Alabama, one of the country's 


The protest was 
formally judged to 
be conduct 
unbecoming and a 
breach of military 
discipline 


most rigidly segregated 
states. In spite of the local 
constraints, more than 1.300 
men eventually graduated 
from the base into the 99th 
fighter squadron. They were 
assigned to North Africa in 
April 1943 and achieved their 
first successes two months 
later with the destruction of 
two German fighters. Eventu- 
ally, the squadron destroyed 
or damaged 409 enemy planes 
and four of its pilots, flying p- 
47 Lightnings, pulled off the 
remarkable coup of si nkin g a 
German destroyer with their 
machine guns. By the end of 


the war, the four black squad- 
rons then in service had won 
150 distinguished flying 
crosses and 744 air medals. 

It was against this back- 
ground that the 477th bom- 
bardment group was estab- 
lished at Freeman Field in 
March 1945, with Alfred 
McKenzie as one of the pilot 
officers for its twin-engined 
Mitchell bombers. But the 
commander of the 477th, Colo- 
nel Robert Selway, was deeply 
unhappy at the presence of 
these black airmen. Two 
weeks after their arrival, Sel- 
way promulgated regulation 
85-2, which ordered trainees 
to remain separate from their 
base and supervisory officers. 
Since the trainees were black 
and their supervisors white, 
the issue exploded when a 
number of black pilots tried 
to enter the officers’ dub. Sel- 
way ordered them to sign a 
statement that they had read 
and accepted regulation 85-2 
and locked all but the main 
doors of the club. 

A few black officers signed, 
but 101 refused and were 
accused of mutiny. But, since 
the war department's official 
policy forbade segregation, 
the episode generated a suffi- 
cient storm for the charges to 
be dropped. Instead, all the of- 
ficers had formal letters of 
reprimand placed in their 
mili tary record for “conduct 
unbecoming an officer, fail- 
ure to obey a lawftal order, 
and breach of good order and 
discipline”. 

After decades of bureau- 
cratic wran g lin g , these letters 
were finally rescinded three 
years ago. Announcing the 
move, the USAF chief of staff; 
General Fogleman, said that. 
“a terrible wrong in the an- 
nals of US military history 
has been righted 1 ' and praised 


all those involved for taking 
"a giant step for equality”. 

McKenzie, meanwhile, had j 
retired from the GPO after 30 1 
years' service with a deep 
sense of grievance about the I 
treatment of himself and of 
his black colleagues. In 1973, 
be sued the GPO, accusing it 
of racial discrimination in its 
hiring, tr aining , and promo- 
tion policies. He was soon 
backed by the Washington 
Lawyers' Committee for Civil 
Rights and McKenzie v Ken- 
nickell went on to become one 
of the lea d i n g cases in Ameri- 
can employment Law. 

It was an enormous battle 
which sucked in lawyers from 
20 different Washington prac- 
tices. The government fought 
tenaciously but after 14 years 
was forced to concede and pay 
$2.4 mill inn in back-wages to 
300 GPO workers. Ironically, 
because he bad retired before 
the case was launched, 
McKenzie’s was one of the 
lowest payments. He is sur- 
vived by his second wife, 
Ruth, and a son and daughter 
from his first marriage. 


around £600,000 a ywoncars 
and drivers for Church of Eng- 
land bishops. They also spend 
hundreds and thousands or 

pounds a year maintaining 

palaces, castles and other 
grand residences for bishops. 
In contrast, the Son ofMan 
had nowhere to lay his he au. 

It is an essentially trivial 
exercise to try and measure 

the work, costs and lifestyles 
of bishops against those of 
Jesus. Yet public and media 
interest in bishops and their 
lifestyles endures for all the 
right reasons, even if it is 
wrongly focused. Society still 
d emand s a few saints who will 
be shining beacons of light. 

The qualities of such people 
are to be these: exemplary 
mor als, intense compassion, a 
degree of asceticism, and a life 
of prayer. In short, a conduit 
for grace. 

For many people, bishops 
are or should be such people. If 
clergy are essentially kind 
and to be trusted, a bishop 
ought to be much more tha n 
this, or so the reasoning goes. 
They find themselves implic- 
itly pressurised to behave as, 
and be portrayed as, the em- 
bodiment of the Christian Ufe. 
The burden of expectation is 
immense: we want a messiah, 

not a manager. 

Stories of expensive cars, 
chauffeurs and lavish palaces 
therefore go against the grain 
for most people. Yet they have 
their origins in the misunder- 
standings that surround 
the office and rale of a bishop. 
In the history of the Church, 
bishops have often been 
aligned to the prevailing cul- 
tures of power. The past has 
seen bishops, as the leaders of 
the Church, conflated with 
more secular forms of author- 
ity: princes with lands to 
match, generals in charge of 
armies, or even feudal lords. 

Thankfully , few of these 
trappings survive today. Yet 
bishops still find themselves 
linked to the normative modes 
of organisational power that 
operate in a secular society. 
Pre-eminent among these is 
that of the chief executive, pre- 
siding over other managers, 
who in turn regulate clergy 
and laity alike. Given the 
multifarious demands on 
bishops today, this is not par- 
ticularly surprising or scan- 
dalous. Running a diocese is a 
major task. A good manager at 
the helm is a better bet than a 
saint At least that is the view 
of the diocesan auditors. 

Yet public unease persists. 
Surely, bishops should be the 
best at prayer, the soundest of 
pastors, the most spiritual, 
godly and scholarly of all? 

Can’t the managers manage, 
and leave the ultimate spiri- 
tual leadership to the clergy 
called to that task? It is a 
simple enough argument, but 
it ignores the cultural history 
invested in the office of 
bishop. Furthermore, it pan- 
ders to a contemporary cul- 
ture that often expects too 


and icons, lnsroau - 

frying dispersed in the Church 
through synods, laity and : j 

■ - I*, frt hlWYWTte. "t 


clergy, it starts to become.- ■* 
^pnwpiie d and concentratea 
into a single offi ce. 

It need not be like this. Tn . 
the New Testament, a bishop = 
was simply an “overseer” , .. . 
responsible for an area, a - 

group of churches and then* • . 

clergy. In such churches, au- 
thorlty was often localised, 
power shared, and not nearly 
so much demanded from its • 
leaders. St Paul expressed the : 
simple hope that such peoples 
would be “the husband ofbut 
one wife” and “not given to -- 
too much drink”. Manage- . 

merit skills are not mentioned. 
And neither, for that matter, ... ; 

are saints. . 

Being a bishop today is an 
almost impossibly dem an di ng . 
ta ck On the one hand, there is 
an almost mayoral role to ftd- 
Q1 — a vast range of civic, 
public and sometimes politi- 
cal duties. On the other, there - 
is the incessant round of con- . 
Urinations, parochial visits 
and clerical work. They have 
to represent the traditional 
views of the Church and not 
alienate their constituencies; 
at the same time, they have to 
articulate faith and values in 


Society still 
demands shining 
beacons of light 


a way that is public and inclu- 
sive. They do all this, only 
then to get criticised for sit- 
ting on the fence. 

The demanding double-bind 
of diplomacy coupled to direc- 
tionality is not easy. The pro- 
vision of leadership while 
keeping the peace is certainly 
tricky. Being prophetic while 
providing pastoral oversight 
is almost incompatible. Bish- 
ops have to call the Church to 
take risks, but also to play it 
safe; to go forward, yet respect 
the past It Is a task that any 
potential leader might be 
wary of. Yet that is precisely 
where the rhetoric of careers 
and management gives way to 
that of service and vocation. 

St Augustine was a reluctant 
celibate, and an even more 
reluctant bishop. More than 
most he understood how cor- 
rupting power could be, espe- 
cially In the episcopacy. "For 
you, I am a bishop,” wrote 
Augustine to his people, "but 
with you, lam a Christian. The 
first is an office accepted, the 
second a grace received; one a 
danger, the other safety. If then 
I am gladder by far to be 
redeemed with you than I am 
to be placed over you, I shall, 
as the Lord commanded, be 
more completely your ser- 
vant” That quite simply, is 
the see of frith. 


The Rev Canon Dr Martyn Percy 
has just had published Power 
and the Church 



breaking 

the chains 


Jubilee 2000 


Harold Jackson 


Alfred McKenzie, printer, air- 
man, and civil rights cam- 
paigner, bom 1918; died March 
30, 1998 


Death Notices 


A Country Diary 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
One walk took us over Bryn- 
berian moor. The path led us 
to a sheltered hillside, where 
the fields were of grass rip- 
pling In the wind. The 
hedges, not cut in years, grew 
hawthorn, blackthorn, 
rowan, ash, gorae and rose 
billowing over banks of prim-, 
rose. Another day, we walked* 
up from Newport over the 
shoulder of Cam lngli. As 
you stop in the remains of an 
ancient hill village, sur- 
rounded by its still-standing 
defence system, and gaze 
down over the Nevem estu- 
ary, your effort is nothing to 
the reward. More pleasure , 


awaits. We returned to New- 
port along the dydach, a 
fast-flowing hill-stream run- 
ning through airy woods 
down to the Nevem. At one 
point, the path climbs above 
the river and you are given a 
view of Cam IngU apparently 
ar ising from a hJRside of 
fresh green trees, mainly 
birch dotted with ash and 
oak. But we still haven't 
heard a cuckoo. 

AUDREY INSCH 






Jackdaw has flown — but 
rises again today os The Edi- 
tor, our neu> tabloid section 
reporting the best of the 
world's newspapers 







Jubilee 2000 is a coalition of over 70 
organisations who have joined forces 
to mark the Millennium in a meaningful 
and positive way - by pushing for the 
cancellation of the unpayable debts of 
the poorest countries. For many years 
these spiralling debts have crippled 
third-world countries, depriving their 
people of basic resources like healthcare, 
education and water and causing political 
unrest All next week in the Guardian, we 
will be highlighting the cause of Jubilee 
2000 and explaining why your individual 
support could help break the chains of 
debt - and have a truly global impact 


All next week in 

iMSuardian 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 
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a< jcaster aims to lure Middle Britain with low-cost package 
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TV set for price war 


London summit 
must take action 


Ctvts Bwrfo, Media 


T he p ^ pect or a 
pnw war between 
British broadcast- 
ers loomed yester- 
day as British Diei- 
rai Broadcasting began S 
^-waited campaign to 
woo City investors by unveil- 

, conquer Middle 
Britain with low-cost pay TV 

^its d6ta ^ed presen- 
ts 0 ® to the City. BDB the 
co ^ s ^’ tJuai °wned by Carlton 
and Granada to run digital 
TV In terrestrial form, prom- 

^mL W( ^ d to any 

attempt by competitors to 


»uscle in on what it regards 

lamrn-. ho ? e terri tory. the 
♦wir* 0 " homes to Britain 
M have resisted offers from 
p° m panies such as 
satellite broadcaster Sky and 
the cable companies. 

Promising that its low cost 
structure would enable it to 
break even with only 2 mil- 


ages. The company will have 
three premium channels — 
one sport and two movie 
channels from Sky. 

Mr Grab me r said: “1 have 
no desire to encourage other 


One industry observer said 1 ltal terrestrial TV that would 


that while Sky and cable 
would respond to BDB's price 
gambit, the satellite broad- 
caster would also benefit from 
BDB growth because it sup- 


be worth £100 milli on if BDB 
had to pay for It. 


keting telecoms services. Mr 
Grata in er said BDB's decision 
to award BT the contract to 


people to create a price war plied channels to the com- 
... but if others decide they pany. Another observer said 
want to queer our pitch, we cable, terrestrial and satellite 


Michael Green, chairman of run its customer management 
BDB and Carlton, said all TV centre indicated “a close 
was “going digital”. He relationship at the highest 


added: 'The only question is 
when." 


level", and that telephone 
firms were keen to hit back at 


UcuT mSSaSn Sdb rfSS SSS- d ?^ rid “■ coexist because ini- 

exec. Ufflyttey were Pitching Jbr 


Mr Grab iner declined to cable companies making in- 
say how long it would take roads into their markets. 


executive Stephen Grablner Brushing aside suggestions 
said the company would that BDB had been forced to 
S cut its pn^ective revenues 


Brushing aside suggestions different sections of the 
that BDB bad been forced to market. 


suy tney were pitching tor before BDB was profitable but Analysts welcomed yester- 
ifferent sections of the pointed out that the base plan day’s presentation as evi- 

*5*?-. did not include revenues from dence that BDB was at Last j Ai^y Dnimmnr I similar to those achieved by 

BDB also told analysts that interactive services such as showing its band against Drummer l 

But there the similarity ap- 


2J®. 3 million ^bs^ti^rby^uS^S 
subscribers, and £250 million price of its baste package 
S toke-up. from £12 a month to under 

BOB will offer a core pack- £10. Mr Grabiner insisted £10 


Alex B rummer 


different, and in some 
respects Mercedes and Chrys- 
ler are not that tor apart. 
Since the Iacocca era of the 
1980s Chrysler has focused on 
becoming a high-value car- 
maker, and this together with 
modern supply and stock sys- 
tems has made it a highly effi- 
cient operator. 'Hie margins it 
makes cm its cars are not dis- 
similar to those achieved by 


S2E2 a, ]2r a H y k . u “°? the it was on track to launch digi- home shopping — to be Intro- Sky’s planned di gital launch 

rio Its *“! to package tai TV in the final quarter of duced later - or pay-per-view this summer. 


age of 12 channels undercut- 
ting Sky’s "big basic" offer 
and many cable mini-pack- 


the year, that "la a number of TV. “Our view is that rftfc is a One analyst said Mr Green 
years” it could be offering as fundamentally strong busi- should spend more nn* con- 


had always been an impor- j many as 45 channels and that l ness. Irrespective of time. 1 


this summer. "■""‘HU, series erf financial 

One analyst said Mr Green I meetings which begin in 

should spend more time con- I London today and cuimi- 

vincing institutional inves- nate In the Group of Eight 
tors that digital TV would be summit in Birmingham next 


tan t price point in the group's | ITV companies were commit- 


marketing plans. 


ted to on-air promotion of dig- 


BDB is also talking to tele- tors that 1 
phone companies about mar- a success. 


Railtrack turns 


over new leaf 



weekend are the most impor- 
tant for more than 10 years. 


pears to end. The cultures of 
the US and German car indus- 
tries are very different. Be- 
cause of the flexible labour 
market in the US, car mak ers 
there are able to reduce out- 
put rapidly in hard times, by 


Finance ministers and their switching production to dif- 
heads of government need to ferent plants, laying workers 
give political bite to three sep- off and sacking them. 


7185S 


RAILTRACK 

CLEARING THE WA Y 





L. 






arate but overlapping prob- 
lems. Most critically they 
must turn their guns on 


As any large foreign car 
producer operating to Europe 
will testify, Germany and 


prime minister Haahimoto of France generally have been 
Japan. Unless he is able to de~ avoided because of the huge 


liver rapidly on Japan's costs associated with lay-offs, 
promised stimulation pack- redundancies and closure of 


age and financ ial reforms, he 
risks creating a balance-of- 
payments crisis with the 


plants. Continental Europe's 
inflexible labour mar kets find 
it much more difficult to ad- 


tJnited States and puts all the just to the economic cycle. 
work which the International Similarly, Mercedes produces 
Monetary Fund has so tor hi ghly engineered cars for 
done in East Asia in jeopardy, which ii controls most of the 
Every time the yen or the components, whereas Chrys- 
Nikkei shudders, so does East ler dips into the global auto- 
Asia motive industry, buying the 

Second, the discussion parts it needs off the shelf, 
needs to produce ways of giv- These cultural differences as 


ing increased political legiti- 
macy to the work of the IMF. 
The Fund has made mistakes 
in the handling of East Asia 
but its ability to ride the rep- 
ids of the region have been 
hampered by the lack of dem- 
ocratic input 


well as the job-sharing be- 
tween JQrgen Schrempp of 
Mercedes and Chrysler’s Rob- 
ert Eaton could make for 
some uncomfortable decision- 
making — particularly if 
times become hard. Ger- 
many's notoriously inflexible 


It was this additional sup- labour markets make it much 
port from finance ministers, harder to adjust to the eco- 
initially through the policy- nomic cycle: but American 
making Interim Committee, workers may well wonder 
that IMF manag in g director why they must make the sac- 
Michel Camdessus was ap- 
pealing for to his Royal Insti- 
tute speech. 

Finally, finance ministers 
now recognise that the a criti- 
cal test of the legitimacy of 
the IMF and World Bank will 
be bringing the world's poor- 
est countries to the point of a 
debt wipe-out by the year 
2000. Despite reservations at 
the IMF and to some finance 


Wall Street hurrah 


-T-BE 

I Sto 
I tog 


BE idea of the New York 
Stock Exchange decamp- 
ing from lower Manhat- 


minlstries, notably to Ger- ^ has been the 

many, debt relief in Africa ac tivity 


RAILTRACK yesterday tor of engineering Cpicttired 
revealed its ultimate above), boarded the ‘‘Leaf- 
weapon against the autumn taster" — officially called a 


tor of en^neering'tpictured ty to make great strides in 
above), boarded the “Leaf- keeping the trades clear.” 


scourge of leaves on the 
line, but agreed that it 


Multi-Purpose Vehicle. 


r to make great strides in stance called Sandite is 
eeping the tracks clear” ' squeezed on the track to 
Railtrack has ordered 26 help adhesion. 
“Leafbusters’ ’at £1 million Mr Mellitt said: “Leaves 
mb to patrol the network, will always toll on the line, 


the autumn is no joke. It’s vaunted spraying arms and 
like a car driver having chemicals to Mil weeds, or 
trouble with his brakes on fire lances and water ta nks 


an Icy road.” 


to douse lineside fires. 


The machine has other They have still to be fitted. 


Awkwardly clutching the each to patrol the network, will always toll on the line, The machine has other They have still to be fitted, f UPHORIA which greeted 
might not work, writes Kcitfi torn-off branch of a tree, he They may not. be perfect, but the new machines will attributes which were not but a Railtrack official who Daimler-Benz/ 

Harper. conceded: “These new ma- but they are versatile, help ns keep the tracks displayed: nozzles to lay de- has seen them in operation ■— ponder merger is 

There was not a leaf to be chines are not a cure for High pressure water jets clear and make autumn icing fluid and steel scrub- confided: “They are a terri- largely teised on the toshlom 

seen at Waterloo as Brian leaves on the line, but will will remove the leaf mould travel more punctual, bers to tackle ice. Nor was tying sight.” able obsession with size and 

Mellitt, Railtrack’s direc- give Railtrack the fleribiB- while a sticky, gel-like sub- Trains slipping around to there any sign of its photograph: sean smith E lobal teach, and the belief 


give Railtrack the fiflexlbiii- 


PNOTOSRAPH: SEAN SMITH 


since 1792. to Jersey City, 
may seem a preposterous sug- 
gestion and will almost cer- 
tainly be challenged hy-New 
York's mayor, Rudolph Giu- 
UanL But it should not be dis- 
missed out of hand. In this 
age of electronic trading, the 
need for financial firms to be 
squeezed together in the most 
expensive piece of real estate 
to the world — Wall Street — 
is no longer paramount 
One only has to look, at 
what has happened to finan- 
able obsession with size and j cial trading to London since 
global reach, and the belief Big Bang. The Stock Ex- 


must be a priority. Until that 
happens, any hopes of lifting 
these countries oat of the 
mire wfll have to be aban- 
doned at enormous social and 
political cost 


Car cultures 
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^ Anti -trust 

MP seeks 

w z. ' V 

lawsuit 

inquiry 
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looms for 

into Rolls 

[55 

Microsoft 

battle 


mp seeks EMI and Seagram $10m fraudster 
ingii iry . f a j| to g^g chord gets 1 0 years 


that car companies which change building long ago 
compete across a full range stopped operating as a trad- 


somehow make more sense 
than specialist players like 
BMW and Volvo. News bulle- 
tins ta lk of a company em- 
ploying some 400,000 people 


ing Door. Share, gilt and for- 
eign exchange dealings to 
London stretch from the Salo- 
mon Brothers at Victoria to 
Morgan Stanley and, soon, 


as if this were intrinsically HSBC at Canary Wharf. 


wonderful; much has been 
made of the creation of the 


Now much the same is hap- 
pening in the US. Travelers, 


pem 


M icrosoft could ■ . 

face an anti-trust M SENIOR Labour. MP 
suit next week, bar- yesterday called for a 

ling a last-minute settle- j^^government inquiry 
meat with the Department Into the battle for control of 
of Justice. Rolls-Royce Motors. 

A two-hour" meeting this Gwyneth Dun woody, who 
week between Microsoft chairs the Commons trans- 
chairman Bill Gates and port select committee, said 
Joel Klein, bead of the anti- she would call on Margaret 
trust department, tolled to Beckett, the Trade and Indus- 
bridge the gap. try Secretary, to investigate 

There is no question of the sale of the company. 






m 


Ltfca Rur^kinaKnm foctively put its 75 per cent. 

HE 52?**^ stake to PolyGram, the music , 

™ fcnttor and movie group, on the mar- 

ket Although Philips is still 1 
ECORD company EMI evaluating “all options”, I 
disclosed last night that PolyGraun — home to record- , 


Dan Atkinson 


Britain, where he would have 


world's fifth-largest car com- which is becoming one of the 
pany, with sales of most Important financial in- 
3130 billion. stitutions in New York 




SENIOR Labour^ MP 


I l takeover talks with the 
Canadian drinks and movie 
group Seagram had collapsed. 


been protected from extradi- 

tom, he returned in October 

fraudster and turned himself to. economies are at their stron- 


tog artists such as Pulp and prison sentence yesterday for *io.i million (£5. J million), al- 2®° JP 8 *,® 01 . "® “S® 1 E*?™ 3 ™ uniraa mates, 

behind films such as Rowan swindling American inves- though the authorities are not dura ° I ^- *p ie history of the UBS cmved out of SBC 


AMhCOTTISH fraudster and turned himself to. 
^^fc ponald Bicker-staff was Judge Smith ordered Bick- 
^^beginnlng a 10-year erstaff to respay his 70 victims 


But mergers put together following the absorption erf 
hen the western industrial ( Salomon and more recently 

the merger with Citibank, is 
to mid-town Manhattan. One 


Judse anifliordered Blck- Best and consumer demand in mid-town Manhattan. One 
S «» appanmfly unsatis- of the largest Eun^n tasti- 
- 1 fled may not be the most tutions m the United States, 


yesterday called for a Although the admission came 


Atkinson’s Mr Bean — is an 
even more tempting prize for 


tors out of more than $10 mil- hopeful of recovering any- 

lion. Bickerstaff — whose vie- thine like that amount mistak es, the agglomeration 


lion. Bickerstaff — whose vie- 1 thing like that amount 


overtunent inquiry | after the stock market dosed, Seagram's ambitions boss, 1 tiros included a blind woman 


Into the battle for control of I shares sagged by 2p to 573p. 


Rolls-Royce Motors. 

Gwyneth Dun woody, who 
chairs the Commons trails- 


Speculation forced EMI, 


Edgar Bronfman. 

Both music groups have 


which handles artists such as I been caught by the slow-down available under federal law. 


and her dying husband — was last December to 40 charges of Leyiana in the 197 
given the stiff est penalty fraud, money-laundering and Lnryaer bankcruptcy 


chairs the Commons trans- the Rolling Stones, the Sea- in demand for music around 
port select committee, said ties and Chumhawumba, to the world and the fall-out 
rile would call on Margaret disclose it was in negotia- from Asia's economic crisis. 


“I don't think he cares 
about anything except his 
own greed, his own lifestyle, 


making false statements in vmneraoiuty 

loan applications. Volkswagen to the eco- 

• A former chief executive n . omic ^* whic Sj^ ^ 
has been thrown out of the plungemto huge losses. 


j Warburg and Union Bank of 
mistak es: the agglomeration Switzerland — has shifted its 
Blckereteff k Dteaded cuiitv 1 of the UK industry into Brit- main operations to Connecti- 
st December to 40 ebanwa nF I Deyfend in the 1970s; the cut The spread of screen- 

Chrysler bankcruptcy a de- based trading, the need for 
cade later; the vulnerability constant investment in IT and 
of Volkswagen to the eco- the lower cost of doing busi- 


breaking up Microsoft, 
which controls 90 per cent 
of the market for personal 
computer operating sys- 
tems. Nor is the Justice De- 
partment likely to try to 


Beckett, the Trade and Indus- tions. But insiders hinted that The crucial US market has Ms own ego," US district City after he moved nearly 

try Secretary, to investigate chairman Sir Colin Southgate also been undergoing a costly judge Fern Smith said to her 1500.000 belonging to his eib- 

the sale of the company, was only prepared to sacrifice shake-up. San Francisco courtroom. ployers to a company con- 

which is based to her Crewe the company's independence Few industry executives be- Bickerstaff, from Barrhead, trolled by himimif “His mo 
and Nantwich constituency. at the highest price. lieve this is the end of the Renfrewshire, smooth-talked, fives are a mvsterv to us." said 

A statement from the com- 


AB of these cases are very I drivers. 


ness from the fringes rather 
than the centre are powerful 


which is based to her Crewe 
and Nantwicb constituency- 
The sale process had be- 
come a force, she said. "It is 


San Francisco courtroom. 
Bickerstaff, from Barrhead, 


ployers to a company con- 
trolled by himself. “IBs m» 


lieve this is the end of the Renfrewshire, smooth-talked, fives are a mystery to us,” said 
takeover story. EMI is now his victims out of their the Securities and Futures au- 


bizarre that the major spite discussions over "sev- 
re main Ing car company to eral weeks’* no offer had been 


pany last night said that de- seen as "to play" and several | money. Assistant US attorney 


predators, including Disney, 
Germany's Bertelsmann and 


'introduction of British, ownership should be received EMI, which had not Rupert Murdoch's News Con- any of the qualities that sepa- 
wt next month. embroiled to a dance of death identified Its suitor, said it poration, are rumoured to be rate us from animals. 


Windows 98 next month. 

It is likely to seeh a 
preliminary injunction _ or 
other court order forcing 
Microsoft to offer a version 
of Windows 98 without an 
Internet browser. The gov- 
ernment will also seek to 
stop business practices con- 
sidered BDtt-ertnp etttne. 

Microsoft has argued that 
St should have the right to 
Innovate and that any gov- 
ernment action threatens 
to damage the entire FC in- 
dustry and the US economy- 

Xl5s week, Mr Gates 
staged an elaborate event 
in New York, wbere JKl 

dows 98 was pot ffiron^ite 

paces 


between two- large German 
companies and a British 
owner, without any British 
alternative comingforward.” 

Vickers, which owns Kofis, 
has seen its planned orderly 
sale process disrupted by 
Volks w agen, which made a 
late knock-out bid of £430 mil- 
lion after losing the private 
auction to its German rival 
BMW a month ago. 

The Vickers board an- 
nounced on Thursday that it 
had switched its support from 
BMW to VW. which topped 
the rival Wd by £90 minion. 

Rolls-Royce pic, the aero- 
space group', refused to say 


was no longer “ witling to let interested. 


the uncertainty continue”. 
Talks ended abruptly only 


loney. Assistant US attorney thority, which polices ex- 
Robert Crowe said: “He’s changehased business, 
completely heartless, without Alexander Vieira Ribeiro, a 
ny of the qualities that sepa- British subject, was the 
ate us from animals." senior executive at German- 

Bickerstaff fled the US last owned TRX Futures, a City 


IMF chief says 
change needed 


A bid for EMI could cost August, leaving behind a wife firm. . 


£7 billion and the acquisition { and two children, as civil 


two days after the Dutch elec- j of PolyGram would be even j suits and federal regulators 


tnmlcs company Philips ef- 1 more costly. 


dosed in. After travelling to 


He was also fined £30,000 VLJTiZiZIZZr 
and ordered to pay costs of Aiexanumner 
£8400. 


T HE New Jersey Stock 
Exchange. It doesn’t 
quite have the same 
ring as the New York Stock 
Exchange, the world’s most 


98 Tii^rtves firan yesterday whether ft would ring as the New York Stock 
paces and eh as attempt to use its ownership Exchange, the world’s most 

manufacturers „ t | ^ ^ Rolls-Royce name and famous stock ma rket, 

trademark to veto the VW squeezed into the narrow 
offer. The grouplias had a jet- confines of Wall Street 
i engine joint venture with «*•—+»*“ nwiiwm-. 

BMW for eight years. ow rr~T 

. ‘‘We ara following our named the Garden state 
prime objective, of protecting and home to Bruce Spring- 
our name and tradetnark," a steed, wa nts th e Stock Ex- 

, pgg gfrtng - spokesman said. “We wel- change to. to Its back on 

corned the BMW bid because history and move across 
bamwifl ^ ^ knw the company and the Hudson nver. 

^denoe were confident that we could The ^change ttd s week 
heavily ^? _ eti . conclude an- agrtement with received an offer from New 

^*5SS!^Sr5S- them^We don’t know Jersey offWate to bufld a 
tots, notably browser Volkswagen." $i billion trading floor in 

pany Netscape- 






7T~Tiri^.^77r7 cism in the region and among 

AiaxBrunapwr its shareholders for the hand- 

ling of the stabilisation meth- 

T HE managing director ode. By Involving the IMF’s 
of the IMF, Michel main shareholders more 
Camdessus, yesterday closely In decision-making, 
proposed a radical shake-up he hopes to strengthen the 
of the governance of the hand of the Fund in dealing 
global economy as part of an with the countries concerned, 
effort to give greater political Mr Camdessus, in London 
weight to its work in the to brief finance ministers on 
wake of the East Asia crisis. the world economy and the 

Speaking before today’s Asia crisis, told the Royal In- 
meeting of the Group of Eight stitote for International At 
finance ministers at Lancas- fairs that the first step was to 


ter House, he argued that it 
was time for changes in the 


“revrtaLise" the interim com- 
mittee — the IMF’s main pol- 


IMF’s structure “which icy-makingbody. 


would make more explicit the 
tie that binds them to the gov- 
ernments they depend upon”. 
During the still simmering 


Mr Camdessus suggests 
that finance ministers follow 
up a proposal by their French 
colleague, Dominique 


crisis in East Asia, the IMF Strauss-Kahn, to covert the 
has increasingly found itself committee into a decision- 
the target of political criti- - making council 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Bruce Springsteen 


Australia 4515 
Austria 19.93 
Belgium 58.41 
Canada 4307 
Cyprus 0.836 
Danmark 10.B7 
Finland 8.690 
France 9-485 


Germany 4833 
Greece 498.53 
Hong Kong 1439 
India 65.45 
Ireland 1.128 
Israel 6-07 
Italy 2,615 


Malaysia fl.47 
Malta 0.624 
Netherlands 3.182 
New Zealand 2.94 
Norway 11-88 
Portugal 289.73 
Saudi Arabia 6.06 


Singapore 250 
South Africa 8.11 
Spain 239.39 
Sweden 1430 
Setae Hand 236 
Turkey 399.130 
USA 1.61 


Supplied bf NuliVofi larekjtfhtg ntpoo. xfteMT and mdoilar] 
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A lesson from the outcasts 


Gordon Brown 
stripped off the 
straitjacketof 
diplomacy to 
meet the 
victims of 
Asia’s crisis — 
and deliver a 
pointed 
message to 
the politicians. 
MARK 
ATKINSON 
flew with him 


T EN minutes from 
the gleaming sky- 
scrapers of down- 
town Jakarta, 
Gordon Brown Is 
finding out for 
himself what life is like for 
those at the sharp end of the 
Asian flnanrfal crisis. 

Three days of shuttle diplo- 
macy has brought the Chan- 
cellor to the ramshackle 
slums of the Indonesian capi- 
tal, where the street vendors 
are frying greasy battered 
fritters over open sewers (he 
must have been dreading 
being offered one to try). 

The grinding poverty ofKa- 
lianyer, with its stifling heat 
and humidity, brought home 
to Mr Brown more than any- 
where else on the trip the 
human dimension of the dom- 1 
ino-like crash which has top- 
pled one economy after the 
other in the region. 

The trip was crammed into < 
. a gap in his diary between the 
drama of last weekend’s Euro 
s ummit and today’s meeting 
of the Group of Eight finance , 
ministers to discuss the les- 
sons of the past 10 months. 

It reinforced for him one of | 
the most important conclu- i 
sions to have emerged — the | 
need to accompany harsh but 
necessary International Mon- 
etary Fund reform pro- 
grammes with adequate 
social provision to alleviate 
the distress they can cause. 

Hence his belief in the need 
for greater cooperation be- 
tween the IMF and the World 
Bank. 

The visit rounded off 60 
hours spent mainly gladhand- 
ing politicians, schmoozing 
with businessmen, liste n ing 
to the complaints of union 
leaders and delivering 
speeches in air-conditioned 
splendour. 

Mr Brown arrived in Seoul 
on Monday in the wake of the 
worst riots since President 
iriTn Dae-Jung was elected at 
the turn of the year. 

He met the president and 
the governor of the central 
hank and attended a recep- 
tion for the leaders of the 
"chaebol" (family-owned con- 
glomerates), before having 
dinner with the finance min- 
ister. 

Od Tuesday, he was up 
early for a breakfast meeting 
with union leaders, some of 
whom were responsible for 
orchestrating the riots which, 
it is feared, herald a summer 
of discontent (The British 
Embassy would have pre- 
ferred the meeting not to have 
gone ahead; Mr Brown in- 
sisted that all sides had a 
right to be heard.) 

Mr Brown was encouraged 
by the fact that Korea's 
reform-minded president has 
a popular base, that the 
unions have kept their part of 
the tripartite deal signed on 
February 8 with the chaebol 
and the government by agree- 
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ing to relax legal constraints 
on lay-offs. 

But Mr Brown and his offi- 
cials were concerned by the 
obstacle to progress presented 
by the chaebol mid their 
deeply-embedded culture of 
crony capitalism. 

Unless that can be over- 
come, said a senior British 
government source, the 
country feces 10 years of eco- 
nomic stagnation — not un- 
like Japan's recent experi- 
ence. 

Mr Brown believes part of 
the solution will be more 


openness and trasparency. If | 
these disciplines had been in 
place to start with, the chae- . 
bed might never have been 1 
able to get into the sort of dire 
financial situation, laden 
with bad debts and bankrupt ' 
businesses, that they are now I 
in. 1 

From Korea, Mr Brown's 
entourage flew via Singapore, 
to Malaysia. 

The Chancellor arrived in 
Kuala Lumpur late Tuesday, 
amid heavy rain and light- 
ning, and went straight to an 
aiport hotel for another hectic 


Whistlestop tour 


South Korea: Population: 46 million 
GDP per head (1996): US$ 9,700 
Projected growth in 1998 (OECD): -0-2pc 
Bad loans (percentage of total loans): 25-30pc 
Malaysia: Population: 21 million 
GDP per head: US$4,370 
Projected growth in 1 998 (OECD): 1 .4pc 
Bad loans (as percentage of total): 15-2 pc 
Indonesia: Population: 1 97 million 
GDP per head: US$ 1,080 
Projected growth in 1998 (OECD): -8.5pc 
Bad Joans (as percentage of total): 30-35pc 
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round of meetings, meals and 
press conferences. 

First be saw the. deputy 
Prime Minister, Ibrahim An- 
war (Prime Minister Mo- 
ham ed Mahathir could not 
find the time to greet a repre- 
sentative of the eva West), be- 
fore dining with various min- 
isters, meeting the press, and 
grabbing a few hours sleep. 

He was up at dawn for 
breakfast with businessmen, 
and felt he had gained some 
understanding of the political 
dimension of Asia's financial 
crisis. 

Malaysia has managed to 
avoid the worst of the crisis 
without suffering the humili- 
ation of going cap In hand to 
the IMF. but It has not es- 
caped unscathed. 

The state-directed New 
Straits Times reported on 
Wednesday that Prime Minis- 
ter Mahathir Mohamad, who 
blames the crisis on Western 
Speculators, had urged Malay- 
sians to “mobilise their dor- 
mant cash and valuables to 
replenish the country’s capi- 
tal". halved by the deprecia- 
tion of the ringgit 

Mahathir remains hugely 
popular with his people, but 
he is also seen as the chief 
obstacle to the pace of the eco- 
nomic reform which might in 
the long run enhance their 
prosperity. 

He appears to hold a curi- 
ous double standard towards 1 
foreign investment. While 
professing that his country is | 
open to “anyone in search of 
profits", he warns that taking ; 
money from the IMF would i 
mean opening “the country to 
foreign businessmen so that 1 
they can do business in this j 
country freely without any 
restrictions'' . 

How many foreign inves- 
tors wOl be prepared to oper- 
ate in such a political cli- 
mate? 

Not all are scared off. While 
the Chancellor was in Kuala 
Lumpur, businessmen from a 
leading British power com- 


pany were also in town seek- 
ing to do a deal, according to 
Western diplomatic sources. 

Perhaps they realise that 
I most of the anti-western rhet- 
oric is just that But it must 
, make them think twice before 
committing their sharehold- 
ers' money to such an unpre- 
dictable country. 

Mr Brown’s experience of 
Malaysia must have rein- 
forced his belief that, like the 
rest of the region, it needs 
more openness and transpar- 
ency — in the conduct of mon- 
etary and fiscal policy, in the 
release of economic data, in 
the corporate sector and, first 
and foremost, In its political 
system. 


So on to Jakarta. Mr Brown 
arrived in Indonesia against a 
backdrop of escalating stu- 
dent riots, beginning to 
spread from the campuses to 
the streets. 

He was greeted by the grim 
news that six people had been 
killed that day. 

Hence his blunt warning to 
President Suharto, at an 
hour-long private meeting, 
that continued repression 
risked the severance of west- 
ern financial aid. 

Following his encounter 
with the dictator, Mr Brown 
spoke to the Jakarta stock ex- 
change on the changes to the 
global financial architecture 
that would be needed to pre- 


vent a repeat of the Asian fi- 
nancial crisis. 

And then on to Kalianyer. 
Desprte the poverty there, it 
was “the most enjoyable and 
exciting part of my visit", Mr 
Brown said. *1 saw a mixture 
of poverty and optimism. Op- 
timism w the faces of the 
people, alongside the poverty 
which has disfigured their 
lives.” 

In Katianyer's case, the op- 
timism is due partly to the 
Third Jabotabek Develop- 
ment project, a World Bank 
urban Improvement pro- 
gramme, which was due to be 
closed in December 1996. 

In response to the crisis, it 
has been extended and will be 


duplicated across the 
country, according to Stephen 
Dice, the Bank’s urban sector 
co-ordinator, based In Ja- 
karta. 

The aim is to get aid di- 
rectly to local cammunuties, 
by-passing government 
bureaucracy and thereby 
avoi ding the danger of some 
of the money being siphoned 
off for other, less legitimate, 
purposes. 

It is designed to be more 
than a sticking plaster for 
short-term pain. As well as 
pumping money in to public 
works, the project channels 
funds and advice to commu- 
nity members to enable them 
.to set up small businesses, 
shops, sewing co-operatives 
and the like, which may im- 
prove their skills and help 
them stand on their own feet 

A return to stability in Xn- 
doneste iiingesi however, on 
President Suharto biting the 
bullet of pedtical reform. . 

Otherwise, the economic 
reforms slowly being Imple- 
mented — the. cuts In state 
subsidies to industry to make 
| them more efficient the dis- 
I mantling of fem£ly-rnn mo- 
nopolies — risk being 
I swamped by the sort of blood- 
letting and civil war that 
brought the president to 
I power 32 years ago. 

Western diplomatic sources 
j in Jakarta say that Indonesia, 
the world’s fourth most popu- 
lous country, is "on the 
cusp". 

The feces In Kalianyer may 
be smiling at the moment — 
but for how long? 


Quick Crossword No. 8743 


uUQD □□C3BQQEICJ 
□ □□□□□□ 
QsaaaEQ aaosa 

□ a □ □ b □ □ 

QQEjnn OQDQnH 

□ am □ e 

aannnaaannaom 

□ □ Q B □ 

aoDnoa □□□□□ 
m a □ □ □ □ a 
□mama □□□□□□□ 
Q □ E E □ □ a 

□□PQQDQD □□□□ 


Solution No. 8742 


Across 

1 Wayfarer (9) 

8 Furnish (5) 

8 Held ft contempt (7) 

10 Two-legged garment (B) 
■tl Inactive (4) 

18 Whole (6) 

14 Ornamental chan worn 
above foot (6) 

IB Vale (4} 

17 Recall 0) 

19 Bness (7) 

20 Country mansion (5) 

21 Doubting (?) 


Down 

1 Fabric hangings (0) 

2 Imbibe (6) 

3 Cupid (4) 

4 Professional boxing trophy 

m 

6 A memorable occasion (3,6,3) 
e Barometer (7,5) 

7 Appearing from nowhere 

(3^.4) 

12 Entr’acte (S) 

15 Feverish (6) 

18 Abandoned — port (4) 
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WHEN IT COMES TO THE CRUNCH, 
WOULDN'T YOU RATHER BE DRIVING A VOLVO? 



VOLVO 





Automotive 

v^i of o n t rfj- 

VLMLfVO - 


SIPS, Side airbags. Driver's airbagJbe VWvo S40. From £14,955 to £24,105, 

YOWL A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 




Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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Anew movie and recent Oscar nomination have 
put Julie Christie back in the spotlight she loathes. 
She tells Ian Hamilton about her hatred of celebrity 
and why she thinks Diana was hounded to death 

Haunted 

by fame 


n her latest film. Afterglow, 
which is released onMay 29, 
JuKe Christie plays acharacter 
i-aTIpd Phyffis Mann, aoae- 
time Hollywood film adress. 

Middle-aged and locked into 

adire marriage tothe gregariously 
lust&ILudqr(playedfcyahalf- 
adeepNMcNoha), PhylEs spends 
lonely evenings, drink in hand, star- 
ringHt videos ofher old movies: j 

black-and-white horror ffiris 
whkhshehastapedfrom the Late, 
Late Show. Ts there no end to your 
horrors?” Phyllis cries in one of 

these. "Nonewbalsoever,* says 
Count Bdc^her merciless ctHrtar, 

Phyffis’sfedd expression as she 
watehesheryoungonscreeri setfls 
anything bat friendly. 

Afterglow, directed by Alan 
Rudolph, is asliddy-made, some- 
what pretentious tragi-comedy of 
maxitaL bad manners. There are 

witty moments hut the film is 

fatally undone by its uncertainty or 
tone. The whole thing does come 
alive, though, whenever Phyllis is 

at centre-screen. And this b not 
just becanse the role has more sub- 
tlety and depth and b perform^ 
more persuasively than all the crth- 

era. What reaLysozes the attri- 
tion b the idea of a 57-year-old 

Julie Christie imp er so nating an 
over-the-hfll movie star. Are we m 


reposeful (see The Go-Between, 
Rrtum Of The Soldier, Doctor 

25 uvago, and even — when the 

opium gets to her — McCabe & Mrs 

MUler). The famously alluring 
lower Hp juts forward in deter- 
mined style. She was, she said, 

“quite pleasetTwitfaherown contri- 
bution to After^ow. She admfred 
Alan Rndolnh,andshe was a friend 

ofRobert Altman, Rndolphfe men- 
tor and After^ow’s producer. 
Christie was extra-fidgety today, 

she said, because she had just com- 
pleted eight' weeksin aMaiguente 

Doras pLay called Susannah Andler 

Theparthadreqiiiredher to occupy 
the boards for two hours every night, 

and she was drained: “On stage you 


Liar, that bed-scene with Donald 
Suther land in Don't Look Now, 
dial dinner-party indiscretion in 


you’d rather not go into and tfadthas 

to have an effect on your real sdf 
Thi s was a character who was sina- 


here? Is homy handyman Lucky 


just pretend tobe smddaLYou have 

to find those parts ofyou, that we all 

have, that are sukadaL* 

Stage acting was for her a 

ni^itiy “terror'', rather Eke going 
into battle: “Tferror and 
avercomingijsrtor . You actually 

fed this tenor which you hope not 

to fed inyonr life, and then you 
overcome it: that it’s possible to 
overcome that terror.’’ 

R>r Julie Christie, this stage- 
fright has a special edge. She is, she 


crimper in Shampoo? Is the 

Manns ’ runaway daughter meant 

to be an echo of the dead child in 
Don't Look Now? And if so does 

Jobe Christie sit at home at ni^bt 
watching tapes ofher old movies? 


says,annosuamiB=»u»-*»^‘—““ 
remember lines. T forget them all 
the time. In tins last pto/ 1 had too 
much to kam. Its always too mnA, 
butthis was quite dearly too mudi, 

two hours ofMarguerite Duras, its 

just too much to bold in your head. 
So it sort of slips awayT 

S&ehadbeem helped through it 

all by her co-actors. “Some lovely 
person says: Did you tdlhim? 1 , 


any memory, when people conned 

me with something I did in the past 

I can't find it particularly pleasant 
because I don’t know who they're 

talking about or what they’re talk- 
ing about. There is no connection 
whatsoever. It is absolutely void. So 
wbo is tins person?" 

Quite dearly she was keen to 
change the subject Why didn't we 

tdk about the process ofinterviews, 

for instance? Had I read JanetMal- 
cohnh book. The Biographer And 

The Murderer? There's aline in it 

abouthow theinterviewee almost 
inevitably becomes a child when 
they startthe interview, even the 
most intelligent person, even people 
who have been interviewed alert- 

EverythmgsEpsawayandtheysud- 
d pply heonme a child tothe father 
or b itthe mother?" She did not have 
the book with her but at our nest 
meeting — scheduled for San Sebas- 
tian three days later— she would 

bring with her a marked copy. 

We were having lunch and, after 

much intense study of the menu, 
Christie had settled forlentil soup 
and vegetable lasagne. She was not 

. ■ ■ — elm nvnlninMI. 


_ she greatly respected 
toosev^o were. Ftom time to time, 
then, she ale meal? H would rather 
avoid it,butlmighft take on some 


so wonderful that farmers are actu- 
ally even trying to do it— against all 

the odds, against sort ofhufp 
amounts of national odds, andthe 
newer of the ~ if they’re actually 


Phyffi^sbut, in interviews at any 

rate, she takes as much pride in hex 


T V* djffet cnceistfaatJu l ie Christie 


would erase them if she could. _ 

T m^herm London and again at 



whole world, the pharmaceutical 
companies, winch actually more or 
less own the woricL. so any fanner 

who decides to take that on is a 
hero, or a heroine. 


he went onto describe 
the horrors of factory 
forming, the dangers 


^SjaBfek. hev 

fart 

^IBlP^gas 1 


foce-Jost as she could not rememr 

“ lfiESSSS£!S32E. 

tie* to the late seventies — she now 

brt authentic— ifbared and impa- I ddnfacf^Memoretlianaprj 


Bnt does she not like to be 


V|9L^RBthe need for constant 
gastronomic vigi- 
lance. And Ibegantosee,berstrai- 
egyfor A»aHng with irksome inter- 
viewers. Her film-star celebrity was 
of no interest bat it did give her 
awpgt tnthcmedia. Her dear duty, 


for issues which otherwise might 
notgetaired- 

T rvUring back over interviews ^ ^ 

from the last 20 years, it was not dif^ 
ficuft to identify a pattern, Nmiear 



^ffissaa. isksbs* 
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“Hold-your-breath suspense, buccaneering adventure, and 

passionate tales of love and war set in London bom jg|| 
‘the birth of time to the present day. 
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Pssst, where'd you get those pills? . .. are 


tflirig getting the right loud of acat education from a c h oola and doctors? 


A bitter 


pill to 


Should doctors prescribe 
the pill to under-age girls f 


Yes^. No 


Melissa 

Roske 

Agony aunt 


L 


Adrian 

Rogers 

Doctor 


Dear Melissa Roske, . 

Twenty years ago, the number of 
tiynj igp pregnancies was beginning 
to rise. I was the doctor to girls in 
care and used to pot 15 year olds on 
the pill in the hope of protecting 
them from pregnancy. I even wrote 
about it ity own “agony” column- 1 
believed I was right! 

Back then, the number of 
sexually active 12-15 year olds 
was comparatively minute. Tbday 
most UK doctors provide contra- 
ception in confidence, irrespective 
of age, to 90,000 girts under 
sixteen in addition to at least 
19,000 post coital pais. 

Despite all this contraception, 
however, we still have rising 
pregnancy and abortion rates. We 

are fast returning to fee cultural 
exploitation and child neglect of the 
mid 19th century. 

History shows we created 
childhood with care and by force 
and protected our children 
successfully for decades, only 
recently to abandon and neglect 
them to a vastly more degenerate 
society. You must accept that nei- 


ther easOy available contraception 
nor sex-education has worked. 


nor sex-education has worked. 
Contraception often fails and ft 
cannot protect from sexually 
transmitted disease like chlamydia 
or from cervical cancer (strongly 
associated with sex before age 17 
and also with multiple partners). 

In providing contraception, 
yon abandon care, you condone 
and aid what is still unlawful 
sexual activity. At worst, a form 
of sexual abuse and at best, 
parental neglect 

I stopped prescribing contra- 
ception because I realised children 
deserved proper care. Contracep- 
tion merely perpetuated and even 
encouraged the neglect 


Haunted 
by fame 


{page 13 again, they had been 
forced to lend an ear to one or 
another ofher global indignations. 
And I was to be no exception. 

Adolescents today who don't 
recognise Christie’s name will 
probably grunt with near-approval 
when told she was the girl in Doc- 
tor Zhivago— yon know, the one 
in the far hat When Christie her- 
self is asked these days about 
Zhivago, all she can remember is 
that she feUm love with Spain, 
where it was filmed. Even in 1965, 

her tmnus mtrahilis, she was usu- 
ally ready to deflate the hype. 
“Being on top right now is a fluke,” 
she said. "IfFm a passing fed, I 
hope it will be over fast — voomT 
for a few years, though, after 
Darling and Zhivago, she did find 
herself drawn to the Hollywood 
big-time. In 1967, she met Warren 
Beatty and moved to California. 


The Beatty relationship Christie 
absolutely refuses to discuss. Fiona 
Walker, a fellow student at Lon- 
don's Central School of Speech and 
Drama, recalls that “once Julie 
became famous she helped herself 
to all the beautiful things hi life that 
she wanted. But lots ofthe things 
that Warren liked ahsbltttety 
appalled ben He lived in hotels. He 
went in for the full American film- 
star bit, which she never espoused, 

to her credit 0 

Instead, toebougbtahouseto 
London, and a form in Wales and 
shopped extensively for clothes, 
paintings and antiques — posses- 
sions which, some years later, she 
would give awayto her needy artist 
friends. Did Christie "politxise’ 
Beatty, or was it the other way 
around? Views differ, and Christie 
is not saying. One story has it that 
when she was filming Tie Go- 
Between in rural England, Beatty 


her biographer: “The couple visited 
a nearby pig farm where tite process 
of animal slaughter horrified 
Christie. Within 24 hours die 


able about contraception are more 
likely to protect themselves from 
unplanned pregnancy and STDs. 
If yon really want to provide a "car- 
ing future” for teens, you would 
prepare them for fifes realities, not 
keep them in the dark. 

Cordially, 

Melissa Roske 

Agony Aunt, Just 17 magazine - 



The recent past has foiled- Why 
not join the cultural revolution to 
work for a more caring future? 

Dr Adrian Rogers 
General Practitioner 


Dear Dr Rogers, 

In an ideal world, teenagers would 
wait until they are emotionally 
ready to have intercourse. They 
would have access to sex education 
in schools (which does not lead to 
earlier or increased sexual activity, 
by the way) and talk to their par- 
ents about sex They would also fed 
safe enough to speak with their GP, 
who would offer non-biased, non- 
judgmental advice. Sadly none of 
these “ideals* is today’s reality. 

As many as one in three teens 
has intercourse before the age of 
16. While it's true that the number 
of cmder-lfis having sex has 
increased over the past two 
decades, the teen pregnancy rate 
actually feD as soon as contracep- 
tion became free on the NHS in 
the early 1970s. The numbers rose 
in the 1980s when issues sur- 
rounding confidentiality came to 
the fore. Teens were afraid to speak 
to their GPs, for fear ofbeing 
“found out” by their parents. 
Instead of receiving the informa- 
tion they needed to preventpreg- 
nancy an d sex ually transmitted 
diseases (STDs), they ran scared. 

As Just Yfs agony amrt, I receive 
thousands ofletters from teens, 
telKng me how confused they are 
about sex. Besides fedingpressured 
into it, they don’t kncjw bow to deal 
with the consequences. Thatk why 
it saddens me that you won't pre- 
scribe contraception to teenagers. 
(ThankfuBj? they can get ft freest 
their local family p lanning dinic.) 

Dr Rogers, ignorance isn’t bliss. 
Adolescents who are knowledge- 


Dear Dr Rogers, 

If my "Ideal world" is in full swing 
why am I still getting letters from 
teens asking rut's possible to get 
pregnant the first time they have 
sex, to catch Aids from a toflet seat, 
and whether “douching with 7- Up 
flushes sperm out of your body"? 

These questions are the direct 
result of a"keep ’em in the dark” 
polity when it comes to sex educa- 
tion. No wonder 86,000 teens in 
E ngland and Wales became preg- 
nant in 3996 — they were too busy 
douching with 7-Up! 

Don’t get me wrong; I don’t con- 
done giving out contraceptive pills 
like favours at a children's birthday 
party (I’d at least throw in a few 
condoms to hdp protect teens 
against sexually-transmitted infec- 
tions, inchiding HIV). And of 
course I agree we should harshly 
punish those who abuse young gbis. 
But ycrar vision for a utopian cul- 
ture Lsnaivem best. The “whole of 
society” can’t agree on anything, let 
alone how to educate our children! 

What will work is education 
(mdudtog vitally important Aids 


declared herself from henceforth 
vegetarian— Beatty, to everyones 
amazement, backed her up: he 
would never eat mea t again.” 

On her return to En^and. she 
was now a left-win g film star 
activist, Britains answer to Jane 
Fonda, and she ridiculed accord- 
ingly. Her response was to try to ; 
dismantle her celebrity, to tarn her- 
self into an anti-stac It was not 
easy Celebrity, she said, was Tike a 
nasty dog fbBawmgme around. 

: But how do I get rid of it?" 

The questions she now had to 
field were more often to do with 
children than marriage. Her answer 
was simple: shedidritwauttobea 
mother. 1 like to pk& and choose 
what I want toda,”shesaid. The 
prospect ofbemgaspinster without 
any family doesn’t bother me at 
att. I flunk the ideal wayfor humans 
to live is with agroup of people 
instead ofin a tiny dosed-off 
mideus like a family * And maybe 
there are echoes here ofher ' 
pre-stardom Efe When Christie 
became astar, there had to bea 
semi-rejection ofher arty mates, a 


Dear Melissa, 

I cant befieveyoucontinueto hold 
these old fcshfoned views! four 
ideal wodd is here already! 
Teenagers do have access to sex 
education, most do talk to thdr par- 
ents and the vast m^ority of GFfe 


free and in confidence. Reoplelike 
me are currently atiny minority. 

The trouble is that this liberal 
approach, however well inten- 
tioned, has amply not worked. 
From your own experience and 
postbag you write that “thousands 
ofteens are confused, fed pres- - 
surised, and can’t deal with the 
consequences”. So why make 
thin^ even worse? 

Nobody is suggesting ignorance 
is the alternative. It wifi notbe as 
easy as that. What is really needed 
is acohnre where parents super- 
vise and influence their dx3dren 
more, where underage sex is recog- 
nised as wrong, foolish and dan - 
gerons and where the whole of • • 
society agrees. Other cultures can 
I do this so why should not we? 

Its time for change. One that 
j enlightens teenagers and stops the 
I message that contraception is the 
panacea. We need to teB teenagers 
the truth about cervical cancer, the 
1 loneliness and difficulty of single 
parenthood and show them evi- 
dence that early sex harms toe 
chances cflong-term relation- 
ships. It’s time we punished those 
who would abuse young girls. 

I accept that this is an ideal, - 
more difficult than prescribing the 
plfi, and that it takes more courage 
and determination. But change 
wifi come and even agony aunts 
will have to change their tone. 

Yours in deep concern, 

Adrian 


Giri Power gives me the creeps, 
especially when based on toe mis- 
conception that all you have to do 
to prevent teenage pregnancy is 
provide facts about conception, 
HIV and condoms! Incidentally, 
condoms are pretty unreliable at 
preventing pregnancy, let alone 
preventing HIV transmission. 

Ibenagers have had the condom 
culture thrust down their throats. 
Sex education ad nauseam, maga- 
rinesfufioflittledse. Education 
alone has just not worked. A lot of 


Dear Dr Rogers, 

Whafs wrong with Girl Power? If 
notoingdse, it encourages young 
women to stand up for themsdves 
and malm informed choices— 
especially when itcames to their 
reproductive rights. Unfortunately, 
withoutsolid information and sym- 
pathetic counselling from open- 
minded Gft (unlike yourself I’m 


and the babies-having-babies chain 
wifi continue. Is that reaDy what you 
want for your “ideal society? 

Sure, it would be wonderful if 
teens could communicate with 
their parents and benefit from 
their advice. It would be even bet- 
ter if they didn't feel pressured into 
underage sex. But they do, and it’s 
a feet oflife in the nineties. 

Yes, society does need to change 
its approach to this issue. But 
change can only come about by 
working to ease social pressure to 
have sex, not simply closing our 


eyes and hopiri g fo r toe best. Say 
what you wifi, but a 35-year-old 
girl with a baby in her arms causes 
me more concern than a 15-year- 
old with a condom. 

Please think about what I’ve said. 
I wontgetyoo to change your / 

mind, I know. But yon might 
consider offering more realistic 
alternatives to the current problem, 
rather than passingjudgment . 
Yours faithfully, 

Melissa i 
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andfecnltiesareen^gcd,iSone 

ofthe greatest happinesses in . you have only * 0 

eye* . 


nature — joc wuv — - 

measure a pedanvfrougb M 

maybe a. wise, cannot be a very 
haxnrv. xnan." 

TWwMatime,Hadrtt _ 
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nessofthewrUer, at least was jj-ere should be odei 

barrier against toe impertt- totoefirt*^^ 1 

•xggsz- 

understanding between the _ 


A PEDANT WRITES: 

I n the welcome absence of 
Smafiweed,! would bkx to l 
take tius opportunity to say | 

a few words in.defcnce of - 4 
.pedantry, so often « nd » - . ‘ j. 

rmfeirty disparaged within tins i 
space, to more enlightened 


_ . , JUwmfvr. 


tunes than our own, pedants, of 
whom I am proud to be one. 


whom I am proud to be one, 
were valued as they deserve. 
Hie downgrading of intellectual 
pursuits, and the linked exalta- 
tion of rockmnsic, sex, and 
other tririal blandishments, . 
means that scholarship is 
pddidy slighted byfKbber- • 
tigfobets Kke SmaBweed- • ■ 

I digress at this point to { 


^dingbeaweeume j^awonaer^i"— 

and the reader- Thrs *ffljf^j s i s; som®<* nio . Ee 

fco4nposition,stysHazIitt, WW deserving of space in 
ate& authors into compan- thau ^ interview 

n 4 compelled wisdwn to ^^ e ^ous21-yea-nld 
suuuu tto the soft collar ofsocud ^^animpen®^ 1 ^^- 

esteem.* These words were SSpcSedfeineintoeworth- 

the invention *todesenea*«« . ^ 


assist 

r a»n rltlh 


education). Research has shown 
that sex education in schools tends 
to delay sra c na l a c ti vity, not promote 
it Moreover^ increasiiigthe avail- 
abfljty of contraceptive cBnic ser- 
vices for yoimg people, induding 
oounsriHogsesrionswhhatrained 
healthcare practitionez; is associ- 
ated with reduced pregn ancy r ates 
and greater awareness of STDs. 

Parents must also play an essen- 
tial ride in educating their children 
about sex, to help break toe "babies 
having babies” chain. The problem 
is, ifthey can't orwon’t oblige, who 
is left to pick up the pieces? 

Yours in (Sri Power, 

Melissa 


ous word fiihbfoligfobet, with 
those m eaitte final «y ll«hlts r 
evoking an engine of retribution 
on which in a more civilised: 
world than ours, certain news- 
paper columnists might w^l 
have ended their days. At first, 
this word extended no farther 
thenffibbergib, a mimicking of 
the sound of meaningless' 
chatter . Tl»» ending gibbet devel- 
oped much later. 

Let me now dra w you r atten- 
tion to an essay by W illiam 
Hariitb oxie of those writers 
whom Smallweed praises, 
though with little indication that 
behas done more than skim this 
writer’s works. Even then (the 


speaks to yob in apnb- Uu^rD^s writes: Don’tyon 

mofing invocation ofan ‘3ZZ^i onw ithfood>allers— 

afcbemist mhiscen.“We see_ toe lot, J^nggty" 

hiip sitting fortified in his prejn- ^^gjjooainilaroflew* 8 
di^ with - to alem bicSism^; ^^^^cMsidewtion- 

ing at disanpomtments as proof -LLjAatm 


early years ofthe 19th Century), 
he fdt it necessary to lament the t 


toe earnest future sneass; wmsome j 

iaasss»aa 

Don'tyoatlmA yaasW d 

aasasaqs 


new distinction between > 

pedantry and learning terms - 
which had once been synony- • 
mous. "The power,” he wrote, . 
“of attaching an interest to the 
most trifling or painful pursuits. 


Smoltapeed unyviatngy . 

counters: Nothing toe slightest The pedant retorts: I note that 

bit zingy or snappy, I fear- you fear the tenth. 

T^dantrvwnes: Simfiar SmnMweed meanly thunders. 

thoughts occur in toe writings of Enongh. Who invented yon, 
WH Auden: anyway? 


Not k house of correction 


a one-sided view. 

Agreed, older teenagers need 
reliab le unbias e d inf hpna ty fo — 
younger children need protection; 
we have foiled to provide both. 

I started where you axe today, 
over 20 years ago, but at least I 
have been able to adapt and am 
prepared to admit I was wrong. 

Your values have foiled to 
empower giris and foiled to protect 
the weakest members of society. 
We must change. ‘ 

Yours hopefully, 

Adrian 


lan Mayes 

Open door 



A few days ago a respected 

colleague came up to me in 
toe newsroom and said 
with some feeling, .“That was toe 
most thoroughgoing humiliation I 
have ever suffered.’’ He was refer- 
ring to a long correction — relating 
to a piece be had written— which 
had appeared in the paper that 
rooming. i 

This does not exactly make me 
feel good, particularly since toe 
complainant — the person who 
featured in toe erroneous report — 
oonceded that thefouh was not 
entirely oars, but partly his, a sub- 
tlety I was unablefto convey in toe 
correction. But t^emain point 
remained that the cock- up was 90 


want to know, happens to the peo- 
ple who make all these mistakes? 
Is anyone ever disciplined, fired, 
executed? WeD, not reaDy, or per- 
haps I should say, not as for as I 
know. The daily column that 
appears on the Obituaries page is 
called Corrections and Clarifica- 
tions, not Crime and Punishment. 
The aim is to focus on the OTor or 
toe source ofthe oonfusion and it 
is not afunctioD of the column to 
pillory the individual responsible 
for the mistake. 

The reaction I just mentioned 
— the feeling ofhumlliation, 
although it is subjective and not 
intentionally inflicted — indicates 
the seriousness with which one 
journalist regarded his inclusion 
in toe column. It’s the one spot in 
the paper that no journalist wants 
to make, even though it is adehb- 
erate and carefully considered 
polity (mine) not to mention toe 
names of writers in the correc- 
tions col umn unless, as has hap- 
pened. they have a special reason 
for wishing to be mentioned, or if 
it is difficult to construct a coher- 
ent correction without mention- 
ing them. 


correction. But 
remained that t 
per cent our ow 
The journals 
suited during tl 


The journalist involved was con- 
sulted during the drafting and 
redrafting of th^ correction. A copy 
of toe correction, was foxed to the 
person who complained. He foxed 
it to coll eaguesin Germany on 
whom our errdrwas also thought 


it to colleague 
whom our en 
to reflect. 

I mention ; 
sons. One, as 
ruction that, t 


Q this for two rea- 
n example of a cor- 
; it went through its 


various an 

quite a (ot 
therefore! 


idments, needed 
time to sort out, time 


on things 
deemed tc 
other, toe 
tioningitj 
those read 
with men 


tdeb I necessarily 
e oflower priority. The 
ain reason for aren- 
as a partial reply to 
■s who get in touch 
ntimetotime 


demanding blood. What, they 


^^bkOe particularly hideous 
jg aberration did, I know, 
drawastifFIettertothe 
perpetrator from toe editor. But 
that, were 1 asked, would have to 

be for what was probably the worst 
of our sins daring the past six 

months ([don't intend to re-run 
that one). 

It is entirely up to the editor 
and those in charge ofthe 
Guardian's multifarious editorial 
parts whether or in what way 
they react to corrections. Those 
readers who cry for toe guilty to 
be punished might try placing 
themselves in the position ofthe 

journalist who finds his or her 

work corrected, or criticised in 
some way in one of these weekly 
columns. To put it another way, 
how would you like it? 

Ibelieve that this Iriiid ofself 
regulation is only possible through 


toe large measure of consensus the 
term implies. The starting point 
has to be toe assumption that we 
afi want to be accurate and honest. 
Nothing has persuaded me that 
the case is otherwise — I am talk- 
ing about intent^ — despite the feet 
that we have published more than 
500 corrections and, had I been 
able to keep up with the demand 
from readers, would have pub- 
lished a great many more. 

So for as I know toe Corrections 
column has only tripped up seri- 
ously once. That was when, in 
seeking to make^ what appeared to 
be a dear-cut correction quickly, I 
acted too hastily in taking the 
complainants word for it and 
apologised for something that was 
not our fault. This caused some 
grief to toe journalist involved 
(putting it mildly) and to me too. I 
wrote to the complainant, the 
director of aprominent pressure 
group, making the point that if 
this service, which the Guardian is 
unique in providing, is to succeed 
it has to be accepted as fair by toe 
journalists as wdl as by those who 
complain. 

On at least two occasions 
among those 500 published 
corrections we have run 
immediate and fulsome apologies 
despite, and not because of; a 
threat of litigation (which actually 
followed in one case). On those 

occasions we went against the 
opinion that many journalists still 

hold, that in cases of serious error 

it could be costly and is therefore 
foohsh to admit gmft. We threw 

up our hands, accepted 


responsibility and apologised. 

In a way the Obituaries page is 


toe right place for a^rrections 
column. It is the page you look at 
readers and journalists — to 

make sure you are noton it 


^^®Po"cyoitne Guardian to corrett 

by telephoning 0171 2398588 
^eenilarnandSpmTMon^ 8588 
Friday. Fax: 0171 2399887 E-rrmU- 
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Christie in 
Shampoo 
(1975), one of 
the films she 
made with 
Warren Bea tt y 
~ a former 
■fellow student 
recalite “Lota 
of toe things 
that Warren 
liked 

absolutely 
appalled her" 


ooorseshe is currently engaged in. 

hi her hotel suite at San Sebast- 
ian, Christie was surrounded by 
attendants— a hairdresser, a PR 
person, a festival red jacket- and 
each was there to serve and 




Downstaii&in the k>Wy ltuked 
the enany: photographers, journal- 
ists and television crews. Yet 
Christie seemed more relaxed 
than toe had been in London. 

She had, she said, recovered froni 

Susannah Andlec 
She wanted to talk to me,she 
said, abqut celebrity journalists, toe 
death of IX She had fbigptten to 
bringttfe Janet Malcolm book and 




toe had the 


5^§*anewhae— 
^™P^«ywas-toe 
above all oth- 




toe Basque separatist movement: 

after afi. we mere in S pain 

Hereto San Sebastian, pbtyng 


separation for which, it could be 
said, toe still tries to make amends. 
"They and I wiae one," toe told me. 
“And then suddenly I was made into 
something that put me in another 
camp. I had thedosh.” 

Even today, she speaks ofher suc- 
cess in films as ifit were some terri- 


ble betrayal ofthe intellect Most 
people who meet Christie remark 
on her low seif- esteem. She is not, 
she will insist, a proper actress — 
even though, in the nineties, she has 
re-emerged as astage actress. Nor is 
toe aproper intellectual — to spite 
ofthe Open University degree 


ory — or some unpleasant strand of 
it— appeared to flicker into life: 
tbore days in toe spotlight had been 

a'ntghtmarc” She knewhow 
Princess Diana most have ffeit. T 

knew she was goingto die. Thais 

been clear for years. ItwasHke 
watehingamovie madefor perverts, 
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Adam LeBor enters the world of the Internet chat 
room where correspondents reinvent themselves 
and fantasy and reality merge to chilling effect 


I t is a worfo of so<felisi n g, flirt- 
ing, potential friendship and 
dates, emotional support and 
empathy. A place where 
acceptance, rather than rejec- 
tion is the norm, whose inhabitants 
Kaflydo’wanttofti&tojKra.to 
write to you, share your problems 
and maybe, should the words flow 
smoothly enough, even meet you m 
the flesh.’ An almost silent universe, 
its only soundtrack the gentle cHdc 
ofeagerfingere on a keyboard, 
punctuated by the occasional whirr 
of a computer hard drive. 

This is die world of the Internet 
chat roam, where the tost and the 


strangers. Except that rtafl takes 
place down a telephone line. 
Nobo^y can seeyou, soyou canbe 
as rich, thin, glamorous, poor, 
obese and scrnffy as you want 

A perfect world then, free of 
prejudice or unpleasant encoun- 
ters. WeD not quite. 

Last week Larry Roistad 
became tbe first person allegedly 
to confess to murder on tbe Inter- 
net Akffidycon^puter program- 
mer and recovering alcoholic, 
Froistad, aged 29, confessed his 
dark secret on the Web site run by 
Moderation Management, asetf- 


tened to her scream twice, climbed 
out of the window and set about 
putting on a show of shodc, sur- 
prise andgrie£ Part of that show 


the tentative and unsure meet in 
cyber-space. Call it instant e-mail, if 


•people lam 


out in San Francisco to a stranger m 
Faxis are sent down a telefixxDelroe 
at the speed ofligjbt'bcfore blazi n g 


Imag ine walking into a party 
where you know nobody, and 
anno unce your presence to receive 
a war m welcome from complete 


wrote. "Kitty had to endure going 
to jail twice and bang embar- 
rassed in front ofher parents. 
Amanda I murdeard because her 
mother stood between us." 

Not only did he allegedly minder 
his five-year-old daughter, by set- 
ting the bouse m fire while drunk, 
he addedthat be ctimbed into her 
room and dropped her where she 
would die. "Then I went to bed, lis- 


l grabbing her — then dropping her 
i where shewas so she could die and 
rid me ofher mothers interfere 
cnees.” Earlier this monfo, Froistad 
pleaded not guilty to murder at a 
court hearing in Bowman, north 
Dakota, ai a courthouse not far 
frxjm the twisted remains ofhis for- 
mer home. ,* 

Acyber-confessionofshorrible 
crime, is an obvious matter fra: the 
police. Or so you. might have 
thought. Except that different rules 
seem to apply oe the Internet. The 
computer keybdard becomes a sort 
erf confidential ccnfesskmal, where 
sins may be admitted to an unjudg- 
ipg machin e, before being listened 


shocked that the sanctuary of the 
chat room had been broken and 
they denounced those who alerted 
the authorities to Frcastad’s con- 
fession. The group’s leader, a psy- 
chologist called Dr Frederick 


many of those reading chat-room 
users' outpourings, 

A few users of the MM site 
alerted die police, which eventu- 
ally led to Froistad rontactinghis 
local police. But many others were 


toFroistad. 

Sowhafs it really like when you 
enter a chat group? Perhaps this 
first stanza from a poem, by 
Deedee, found on CompuServe’s 
chat room, best sums up the 
appeal of this strange wodd where 
people meet and communicate 
unbound by normal soda] mores: 

Tn a chat room become who- 
ever you wanna/Ibke on a new life 
and whole newpersona/Xfyon are 
pleasantly phmap you can be 
thin/And if you are a loser you 
can constantly win" 

The poeiry is not great, but it 
makes a point. There are rode, 
even hostile chat-room users out 
there in cyberspace, just as in 3-D 
(as chat-room aficionados describe 
real fifeX The first time I fogged on 

to a chat room, one user bad to be 

warned for using the F-word. 


Hardfy a murder confession, but 
this user was el early a regular 
swearer as his outburst provoked 
deep cyber-sigh^ from those pre- 
: sent on-line. 

There are chat rooms for Jewish 
singles, for teen trivia, for believers 
in UFO abductions, cooking and 
foot fetishism. The etiquette is 
amide: most sites are monitored 
by an employee of the company 
running them, the systems operar- 
toi; or sysop. Racist, sexist or offen- 
sive language will trigger a warn - 
ingfrom the sysop. Persistent 
offenders will have their accounts 
dosed. 


Internet chat rooms revealed mat 
while some users can be socially 
isolated, many have active work 
and social lives but see dieir com- 
puter screens as a means of over- 
coming the great problem of 
urban life in the late 20th centuiy: 
ali e nation. What do we all fear 
most in a social encounter? Rejec- 
tion, or being made to look foo lish . 
Internet chat rooms have little 
potentially social embarrass- 
ment. Ton can announce your 
presence to dozens ofstrangere. If 
nobody responds, then just move 
on, or even log off. 

And there is almost always 
someone who wants to talk to you. 
a boon not many can boast in 3-D 
life No humiliating exits from a 
crowded room, bemuse you can’t 
see anybody else’s reaction. 

“People chat to kiQ time, they 
dontnraDy care as long as they are 


m 
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know each other" 

And then there is Sappho, from 
Cambridge, who perhaps unsur- 


ofhecs has just been beaten 
op by the police on a demonstra- 
tion, she claims, and she is keen to 
get advice on how to publicise the 
attack on him. 

Meanwhile. Mark lou dly 
announces that*TM SCOTTISH 


AND NOT GAST goading Sappho 
into replying foal, "it isn’t nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

“A tot of my co-workecs are gay 
and they are really nice," chimes 
Kate. She isn’t gay hersdf you 
understand, but it is difficult to 
meet guys in San Francisco, "1 Kke 
guys, fine guys, of oouzse,” she 
writes, “but afl tile best ones either 
turn out to be a jerk or they are guy? 

Mark then confesses he thinks 
he is a ^erfc". Which Kate, who has 
evidently foiled to learn from past 
errors* finds intriguing. Within a 
matter of minutes Kate and Mark 
are discussing how to scan pho- 


A confession of a 
horrible crime is 
an obvious matter 
for the police. 

Or so you might 
think. But 
different rules 
apply on the Net 

tographs of each other and send 
them down the Internet 

'Mississippi man” then chips in 
with the apty redneck comment 
that “Rodney King deservesif, in 

police brotafityJBy now, the 
conversation is truly resembling 
a pub discussion. 

"Who’s Rodney Eng?” asks 


Hanif Kureishi’s sister says he’s 
betrayed their father. But, argues 
i inrfa Grant, aren’t all novelists 
told to write what they know about? 


m 
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H^^J^^mterisbomintoa 

farrtiW , tfaefemiiy isfin- 

B| ished."Compcflmgevi- 

dence of this phenomenon wsg 


class’ butrthe owner offiire^ shops; 
her mother had mrf been employed 

in a shoe factory but walked & 
three months atRussefl & Bromley 
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demtandmgsbetween the inter- 
viewer and her subject, but the ■ 
argument between Yasmin aad- 
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“Is Rodney King gay also?” says 
Mark. 

For those who are not comfort- 
able with the telephone, Internet 
chat ran offer anew means of 
communicating. “One of the great 
cKch6s about our society is how 
isolated everybody is, but more 
and more people have computers. 
There is something about oompnt- 


MaHgn Inspiration . . . Ctaive 
Bloom with Philip Roth 


into fictional directions that not 
only bear no resemblance to the 

- - - * * ~nr. 


era that is so near," Ann Roshaug, 
a therapist, said. It is ironic that 
while the all-pervasiveness of com- 
paters is blamed for making foe 
world a fester, more inhumane 
place, it is the computer that is also 
hdpingtobreak down tiiose barri- 
ers between complete strangers, 
many of whom have little in 
common except a modem. 

“The Internet is a place where 
all sorts of -things are allowed, 
although I think it's a pretty 
schizoid way to communicate,’ 
said Froshang.“The danger comes 
when users employ computers as 
their only means of communicat- 
ing and as a substitute for real 
fece-to-foce encounters, with their 
much deeper prospects of 
disappointments and rewards." 

A chat room when it's reaDy 
buzzing is like a kind of conversa- 
tion party. Messages cut across 
each other, thoughts whizz down 
foe line, and participants home in 
on those people who sound inter- 
esting to them, just as they would 
in 3-D. The Catholic Church has 
for centuries recognised foe value 
of opening one's soul to an anony- 


booth. Ncrw the Internet gives us 
all, of whatever religion, the same 
opportunity. Tb add to that feeling 
of safety, most Internet chatterers 
use a nickname, or just their first 
name. 

At times foe division between 
cyber-conversation and 3-D 
becomes so blurred it scarcely 
exists. * 7 , met my boyfriend 
through the Internet,” offers Erica 
from foe Philippines who has just 
tip-toed her way. into the chat 
room. 

"Ton did?” I reply, unable to 
conceal my genuine surprise. "I 
met him at an Asian chat room 
two months ago." So how far has 
foe relationship progressed? 

Tve seen his picture and he's 
seen mine too." 

Nm wedding bells yet, perhaps. 
But it's a start 

"Wow, is everyone bonding!" 
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min Aureein, sown w* 
Wamf Knreashi , wrote to the 


in Hairife version of the fecoSy 


brother 


Shetookissufi'wifo what she 

desorbed as inaficimscfes in an 

mterviewwjthHanifinlastS^jr- 


hadnotbeen" 


mood ofhis semb achievem ents fo r 
bgwV^) bwnf^ a t h > <±rg te dwrittt. 
toTaanink, her fidherwas angry 
i when The Buddha Of Submbia was 
poHashfidforhefehthathisscm 
bad^bbedlmnofbisdigmtsr 
Which ofthese is true? Some of 

fh^rirfl earences maybe nusen- 


fins fiw it addre^es the 
rights of prb’ate mdiriduals who' 
are dejacted in books, whether - 
fictionalisedornoL > 

Cfoire Bloom only once inter- 
fered with Philip Roti&work, 
when she insisted that a character 
in one ofhis novels called “Philip 
Roth” could not be given a partner 
called "Clare’. In Blake Morrison’s 
And When Did You Last See Your 
Father a work of non-fiction, the 


characters to protect foar identity, 
wifoout informing foe reader that 
he'd done so. - 

ItimistbestraiigeandmfaDat- 
ingtogothrou^l&bavingpeo- 
ple think that because foey have 

read your itda£ionkbooks,they 
knew who you are and what you 

came from. Tbbe told, 
in effect, that strangers kncrwyou 
better than you knowyomsrff, 

foMfoe^trufo’' of those fictiras 6 
is true. 

The difficulty is thatfbr much 
of this century young authors 
have been advised by their elders 


I and betters in foe Ktoary world to 
■’write about whatyou know'’. 

And iffoatyoungaathor grew t?) 
j in Bromley, thechild of an 
Asian/Bri^ marriage, wbat _ 
should he^ write about? A sensitive 
portrait of adolescence in a Repub- 
lican family in Donegal in the 
1930s? 

i f he does write ota of personal 
experience, does he produce 
painstaking accurate por- 
traits ofhis family in^ which 
their every nuanced charac- 
teristic is expceed? Or does be use 
them as modds, taking them off I 


it came to Remind Me 
"Who I Am, Again — both a ferafly 
memoir and an account of my 
mothers unsuccessful battles with 
senile dementia and the decisions 
my sister and I took in assuming 
control over ho: life — I would not 
haveagreedtowriteitataD with- 
out my sisterk consent, co-opera- 
tion and comznhment But in writ- 
ing it, I discovered that each of us 
had at times quite different ideas 
about our femOy's varied truths, 
and evm when we agreed, we 
mightbeflafiy ccotradicted by 
one of our cousins. 

. In the Guardian interview with 
Hanif Kureislii, the author speaks 
ofhisfefoerwithnothingbnt 
affection. Yet Yasmin Knrrishi 
feeb foat he bas been dishon- 
oured. She will, she writes, “do 
anything!!! soy power to ensure 
that [his memory] is not fabri- 
cated for the entetainmentoffoe 


public or for Hamfs profit" 

To Khreifoi, the work be is pro- 


problems of identity. To Yasmin 
Kmdshi, they are merdy “enter- 
tainment," And worse, her brother 
k making money out ofit. 

‘Wbat rights should femflies have 

when they see their lives distorted 
in foe name of art? Is it time tobmy 
foe notion foat artists are above the 
roles? Of course, and yet it is hard to 
identify bow writes can continue to 
produce work foal tells os anything 
meaningfifiiffoeyareDotpcxmit- 
ted to draw on their own Kves. 

There is an ongoing debate about 
foe boundaries between fiction and 
non-fiction. Seamus Deanes Read- 
ing to The Dark, winner of foe I99fi 
Guardian Fiction Prize, was origi- 
nafiywrittex as awtukof autobiog- 
raphy, but concerned about his fem- 


nOTdwhkih madeitawrakofart 
rather than what is now known as 




UnEke HanifKiireirixi, I have 
been fortunate to hareasister who 
nwrlMstands the many dil emmas 
foat writing poses. Tire last words of 
mybock arehers: "But mostofall 1 
gaeve my permission because my sis- 
terisawriterandtosiq^>ressthe 
impulse to write about foevery core 
of caaesdf would be an unbearable 
waste." 


Remind Me Who! Am, Again, by Linda 
Grant will be prtsSshed by Grants Books 

on June ii ,£14.99. 
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Staring death in the face 


John Buckley went to the killing fields of Cambodia 
to gain inspiration for his art. It took him six years 
to get over it. Simon Hattenstone reports 


pfinters of stained glass 
still catch the sun in the 
arches that used to 
■BLjjBffamethe windows. It 
was November 1, 1940, 
when the Naas flew over Coventry 
and bombed the life out of the city. 
The 13th-century cathedral was 
reduced to a facade, a wasteland, a 
monument to the futility of war. 
'Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation — neither shall they 
learn war any more," says one of 
many plaques. "Just imagine what 
this looted like at the time of the 
war” says an elderly American 
tourist. “Just think what it looked 


like before the waq” says her friend. 

They didn’t try to reconstruct 
the cathedral, that would have 
missed the point. Instead, they 
buflt a new cathedral next to it. 
Forgive maybe, but neverfoigeL 

The new cathedrals a hymn to 
ttegreybrowncementofmiserab- 
Kst modernism. At its fer end, ina 
roomthatideallywouldhtddoaeQf 
those chic transparent lifts that ^kle 
up and down atriums, John Buckley 
is bleeding. IDs hands are bleeding, 
his fingers and thumbs are bleeding. 
Above him hovers a cement crown 
ofttems. Enough tosend an atheist 
farthe nearest crucifix. 


Buckley has a hammer in one 
hand and is prodding a barbed 
wire sculpture with the other. A 
group of children on a school trip 
are watching. “Ooh, wbat a lovefy 
dog!” says one lad. “It's a lion, actu- 
ally” says Buckley, who looks like a 
broader^ earthier version of 
Michael Fdin. "The lion of Cam- 
bodia. It's the national symbol of 
the country, you see, but I’ve made 
it out ofbaxhed wire because that's 
how I interpret, how I see a coun- 
try that kffls its own people and 
makes life so miserable for every- 
one. It's what's called artistic 
licence. Does that make sense?” 
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Buckley would have made an 
inspired teacher, though you could 
imagine affew parents having a 
quietword with the head about his 
Object matter — a disconcerting 
brum of politics, surrealism and 
sexuality. 

“It's not a very good Eon,” says 
one of the more laddish lads. 

"Shut up!” whispers a girl with 
an exaggerated sense of decorum. 

Buckley continues hammering 
the lion to its plinth, eavesdrop- 
ping on the children's conversation 
with abroad grin. 

“Uch that is disgustingf says a 
serious-minded boy of one of the 
many artificial limbs circling the 
room. Artificial limbs made out of 
tree bark, cojmer and steel, snap- 
ping togethernke primitive Mec- 
cano, adult-sized artificial limbs, 
kids'sized artificial limbs, artificial 
limbs with eggs on top. 

Buckley’s show is called The 
Landmines Exhibition. Simple as 
that. No attempt to sanitise, to 
prettify here. The sculptor is a 
patron of the Mines Advisory 
Group, a charity dedicated to out- 


60 million anti-personnel land- 
mines scattered around the world. 
In 1992, the Mines Advisory 
Group was one of six organisations 
that launched the International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines. 
Today the ICBL is a potent coali- 
tion of 750 non-governmental 
organisations from 44 countries 
and is largely responsible for the 
Ottawa Declaration of!996 that 
urged a worid-wideban on land- 
mines. Fifty-eight nations are sig- 
natories to the treaty, but there are 
still many — America included — 
that will not countenance it 
because of vested political and eco- 
nomic interests. 

Buckley breaks off from the 
hammering to tell me about his 
time in Cambodia. But first, he 
says, to understand his relation- ■ 
ship with Cambodia, heU have In 
tell me about Haiti. And to under- 
stand Haiti, hell have to tefl me 
about the shark. 

John Buckley has been a sculp- 
tor for 30 oddyeais. As a child in 
Leeds he spent much of his time 
under the chair, shaping weird- 
nesses out of plasticine. He went to 
three art colleges in three years 
and teDs me he was hardly a model 
student. Hefomxihunsdf astudio 
in an Oxfordshire cemetery, which 
he peppercorn-rented for a pound 
ayear, and began to explore his 
sense of seif and sexuality through 
his sculptings. He says he just can't 
help it — he sees sex everywhere. 
Even in the landmines and sheDs 
and grenades of Cambodia. He 
uses the word bnarre frequently, 
especially of his work, much of 
which he daims not to under- 
stand. A lot of the reafiy bizarre 
stuff, he says, was inspired by the 
drugs and hippiedom ofhis youth. 

In 1986, beproduced possibly his 
most bizarre work— a shark that 
shot through the roof ofhis friend’s 
house in Oxford. For a year or so, it 
was the mosttalked-about; 
hire in the world. Bor the next 


{ 


years, it was the most talked about 
sculpture in the legal professkn- 
Buckley was becoming mope 
political and less tolerant Anjerica 
was packing off Cruise missiles to 
— inter- 


pretation of what he regarded as 
feckless nihilism. His friend isked 
him ifhe meant the shark tojhover 
over the door. No, he answered, It 
should crash through therpof It 
went up on August 9, the adniver- 
sary of the bombing ofNagiisakL 
Uofortunatety, the council had 
just swotted up on loft conversion 
regulations and decided Buckley 
was contravening them. The coun- 
cil sued, he fought on, ana in 1992 
he finally won his case. Tne shark 
was allowed to stay, but -puckley 
was forced to pay costs, j 
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uckley was 
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off for third 
o project 
■, sketch for a 
home with 
fora new show, 
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exposing the horroi 
and milita rism, he 
expose himself. So 
drawing pad and 
world countries to 
work; travel, 
few months and 
the source 
He fluked his 
was trying to getfo Cuba but the 
Armenian earthquake got in his 
way. Once in Hiuti, he told the 
secret police he was an artist, they 
sniffed at him suspiciously and 
ordered him iqto a hotel rich in 
lence — the 
hidi Graham 
Comedians. ‘I 
had a safe pldce, I was in this lux- 
ury sanctuary and I could go into 
the mayhem and squalor of Port 
an Prince ewry day. I was 
inspired. I lad my security but 
could still do out and touch the 
'and frie voodoo. Haiti 
r. Aids is rife and the 
of religious groups 
invert people to Chris- 
tianity. rfhad everything, was 

wonderfpl. I sold all my drawings, 


leather and * 
same place in^ 
Greene wrot 


and I had tins confidence that I 
could do anything." 

Buckley returned borne and got 
involved in the Cambodia Trust, 
which makes artificial limbs for 
mine victims. He went to a few 
meetings and they packed him off 
to Cambodia. Buckley was expect- 
ing another Haiti — poverty, 
unhappiness, a bit of menace, 
nothing he couldn’t cope with. But 
things didn't work out as expected. 

“The Vietnamese were still there, 
Pol Poland his landmines were 
everywhereat night. It was war 
time, 1991, and I had nowhere to 
hide. Even the hotel bedrooms car- 
ried a warning: no guns, no ammu- 
nition, no grenades. Td never seen 
misery like this. Poverty is one 
thing, but this was absolute fear. 

You looked into the eyes of the peo- 
ple and they were scared, they were 
frightened- You were the enemy." 

This time, he found he couldn't 
draw, he couldn’t sculpt, he 
couldn't translate the message 
from brain to hand. The horror 
was so literal there was nothing 
left to interpret as an artist. So he 
gave up and put his skills to a prac- 
tical use — he worked in the hospi- 
tal run by the Cambodian TYust, 
taking moulds of the end of 
amputees' legs for fitting artificial 
limbs. "That’s the only thing I 
could make sense of, the only thing 
1 could da." Not only was he inca- 
pable of working as an artist, he 
was questioning the validity, the 
purpose ofhis work. 

"I thought Pd go out and do a 
series of drawings, auction them off, 
raise money and take my expenses. 
But within a few days I realised that 
wasn't going to happen. I was look- 
ing at the pain but had no idea what 
it was." He talks about how the doc- 
tors would yank a child's leg off and 
throw’ i t out of the window as rub- 
bish, and he felt nothing. 

When he left Cambodia after a 
couple of months, still numb, he 
bought from the hospital some of 
I the artificial limbs the peasants had 
made before they managed to get 
proper medical treatment. They 
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Buckley with Ms demonic snake, top, and two of his sculptures, 
made with a chikfls artificial flntib and a fibreglass shark chrsthqmqnp 


he feftsulfitientty distanced 
to make sense ofthem as. art . 

The pieces area mix ofBuddsys 
own creations and artificially 
made by the peasants and cus- 
tomised by Buckley. The limb made 
from tree bark is beautiful and har- 
rowing. The veins and bumps eerily 
mirror the imperfections of a 
human leg. ft's a wonderful piece of 
art, I sayto Buckley, and immedi- 
ately fed guilty. “That's just it They 
came to make more sense to me as. 
art objects than the things 1 was 
doing. My stuff was so uptight and 
stilted whereas these realty make 
sense as monuments to war.” 

Now he feels distant enough to 
interpret Cambodia efliptically — 
indeed, he is worried the cathedral 
may chuck out his Satanic cherub 
of a snake. The most haunting 
image is of a child’s dusty, eroded 
sandal damped into steel limbs, an 
egg serving as a head. By the side 
of the single sandal is a child's foot- 
print where once there was a leg. 

The exhibition causes as com- 
plex a reaction in the viewer as 
Cambodia did for Buckley. I walk - 
around and admire the beauty and 
cleverness and how the artist's 
slightest touch transforms human 
tragedy into art. Then I feel dis- 
gusted that I can inteDectualise or 
aesthetfdse such trauma. I don’t 
know if this is the intention, but it 
works. And as Buckley questioned 

his relationship with Cambodia — 
is it supportive and comradely or 
exploitative? — so do we. 

The exhibition first showed last 
summer, at the time when Princess 
Diana was making anti-landmine 
campaigning a popular issue. She 
endorsed it with a personal letter, 
and Buckley says he was about to 


irtion at Kensington Palace when 
she died. 

Can art change the world? 
Buckley says he never used to 
think so, but he’s more confident 
these days. He says he thought the 
boys reaction to the exhibition is 
great "His curiosity was fired, he 
just wanted to ask questions. Kids 
lite that are the ones who are 

gomg to change things. They look 
at S™®® M honest way.” 

T he children have disappeared 

from the cathedral except for the- 

senous boy, who is staring at Bnck- 

leyscarved warrior, "Excuseme,” 

foot. Is itto clear the landmines? 
wfryfa hfe month sealed up 

jagfatfoottaB, so thin, he& got no 


^nttomakeartasatributetothe 

peaple who started war, I want to 


sense?" The boy nods ajid wifte - 
away, miserably content 

^^^WttefThircoventiy - 

















GittaS erenys aim is to change our perception of child killers. Instead, she exploits one, argues Andrew O’Hagan 

But why did she do it? 
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Cries Unheard 

by Gitta Sereny 
393pjv Macmillan, £20 




T nexeisnottangmore 

stupid and corrupt than 
the collective mind of 
Britain 5s tabloid news- 
papers. Nothing more 
creeping. In aspirit of moral out- 
rage — of common good — they set 
out to molest the very people who 


everywhere prttbewfitith in these 
mindless crusades. In this tearful 
eta of ours, when die extrapolation 
ofbysterical fisetmgcan seem like 

an important grtypyp- 

ment policy, there is no room at all 
for the sympathetic treatment of 
uneasy cases. Hie cry ofthe mob is 
vicions and total. In foil beat it has 
a degree afwhat used to be called 
the kQler instinct. 

Ihat is something Mary Bell 
never had. She' was just a sickened 
little gni Her even sacker mother 
tried to kill her; and she put her 
into bed with naked men and 
whips, and made herfed Uke noth- 
ing, and harmed her so badly. In 
7366 thegiri put herhands around 
tbeneckscftwo poor infants, and 
she squeezed She didn’t know 
what murder was. She thought the 
boys woold be back in time for tea- 
In terms ofhuman suffering, it 
would not be easy to thznk of any- 
one who had been through more 
than Mazy Bdl, not even the boys 
she killed, nor their fexniKes, or the ! 
millions of readers who are now 
shouting about common decency. 
Thepeop3ewhodosq,a&dwho- 
continue to demonise that dam- 
Eigedlittle^il, and who now pui- 
sne her as a woman, and inflict 
damage on her own child, are tar- 
inentorsofa more deliberate kind 
that she ever was. They are adults 
hurting adnkL ' 

Ifet it was not the tabloids or the 
public who exposed theaduk Mazy 
Bell to aflofthis.lt was Gitta 
Sereny. {t was a writer who 
thought Bell's full stony would 
make a great book, It is not easy to 
understand howsbe let it happen. 
Writing the book is a sort of com- 
pletion for Sereny — a closure on 
30 years of curiosity — but it will 

notbeacompIetionkirMaryjBelL 

For her, and for the daughter she 
dotes on, the grd who every day 
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have opened fins up. She did, and 
one can only be astonished that 
she didn’t do more to protect die 
subject ofher writing life, and the 
precious subject of her subject s 
personal life. 

Mazy Bdl had once tried to 
write aboakhexseML If Sereny was 
properly interested in the woman 
Mary Bdl— and not in a bestseller 
— she would have helped her to 


litde girl Mary used to be, the busi- 
ness of this book has opened up a 


good books are worth something, 
but they are not worth ibis. 

Gitta Sereny is no novice. She'd 
been publishing kmgenough in 
this country to understand public- 
ity and hypocrisy and tbe pace of 
thing s. It can any be regretted that 
she did not reckon the price to be 
too high in this case. The tabknds, 
bad as they are, cannot be said to 


own book, soxnethingshe had 
somehow never managed to say. 
She wouldhave then used her 
influence with publishers to get it 
published, peri ls written an 
introduction to the book, as is nor- 
mal in these cases, and allowed 

Mary Bell the voice she has never 
had. Thebest parts of Serenys 
book are the parts where Beal 
speaks for herself Why did Sereny 
not see this, and hdp the young 
woman to help herself? Why did 
she not? 

Mary’s mother spent years scal- 


ing stories m the Taterests’’ of 
Mary. And here, Sereny piously 
tells us, she warned Mary about 
the dangers ofthe book. Warned 
her? Mary Bdl is still a very hurt 
and ctmfused and manipulative 
person. Sereny cannot dip her 
responsibility by ^peaking of such 
warnings. She went on from this 
warning to subject Mary to an 
ordeal at questions. (One of 
Serenys few advisers, Dr Virginia 
WiBdng, “bhmtiy advised Sereny 
to give up on the effort altogether 
“She was concerned over the unre- 
lenting in tensity of these sessions 
which would normally, under ther- 
apeutic treatment conditions, have 
probably stretched over aperiod of 
years.*} But Sereny, interested in 
the public good continued with 
the questions. 

She was not content event© 
keep hex conversations with Mary 


gandy way, to use same of tbe 
material to enrich her earlier book. 


The Case qfManjBell, as she had 
first been asked to do. Her ambi- 
tion carried her forward— and her 
hope that the book might change 
the way we deal with child kOlers. 
An admirable goal in itself But it 
cannot excuse her deplorable 
misjudgments. Why did she need 
to nave the book serialised in a 
newspaper? If she realtyfeltthe 
need to pay Mary why did she then 
have to tell people about it? It 
wasn’t her publishers who let this 
be known. It could have been a 
private thing, between them. But 
no. It appeacs that Sereny couldn’t 
bear the thongbt that people 
would think she was exploiting 
Mazy. But die did exploit hen And 
in ways much subtler, and more 
severe, than not giving her part of 
her earnings. Wby did she not look ; 
out for Mary? I 

The question ofthe money is the 
mast important one. Not for the . 
reasons the tabloids think. Not 
because die shouldn't earn money. 


| Mary Bell has as much right to 
earn money from her memories as 
anyone else. She is a free woman 
now. It just modes our system of 
justice if someone is to be pun- 
ished to infinity for a crime they 
served their time on, and which 
they committed at the age of XL 


T he money question is 

important for two other 
reasons. The first is that 
Sereny and her publish- 
ers should have known, 
if they know anything, that the vic- 
tims’ famiEes would be offended 
by it, and the papers, and the 
prime minister even, would follow 
suit- The life ofMaiyBdB and her 
family would be ruined, by sneb a 
declaration of payment. The sec- 
ond reason is more implicit; it is 
less to do with journalistic ethics 
(though it touches on that) and 
more to do with good writing prac- 
tice. You don’t pay people. When 
you pay ycxi set up a different kind 


of relationship with yoor subject; 
they want to please you; you want 
your moneys worth. Thao is evi- 
dence in Sereins book that this is 
just bow Mary BeH fdt. 

1 feel bad,” Mary says at one 
point “I fed I'm letting you down 
by not teSing it in some date Oidec.” 
And on another occarion, as Bdl 

struggles to remember horrible 
details (Tm trying, I'm trying"), 
Sereny notes thatshefelt as ifMaiy 
‘was saying Tm trying for yon". 

By giving her money, and then 
talking about it, Sereny exposed 
Mary BeD on two fronts — to pub- 
lic hatred, and to feelings of gp3t 
about not delivering what the 
author wanted. Bat Sereny charges 
on in her high-minded way, deter- 
mined, against afl the difficulties, 
*to tell her story as completely as it 
could be told, but also to use what 

had happened to her, and the reac- 
tions of others, as an example and 
aimaing”. 

She thinks all this would be 


good for Mary, good for society, 
and good for Gitta. It may be good 
forGrtta, and it may help society 
see how wrong it is to amply 
punish brutalised children who 
become brutal. But when it comes 
to the broken girl herself, when it 
comes to Mary Bell, Criss Unheard 
is a production which is quite defi- 
cient ofhearing. Mary wants some 
money, and she also wants to be 
normal. "You cant,” a less detached 
author might have said, “you can’t 
have both. So let’s not try.” 

People think they must speak up 
for Gitta Sereny, as if the enemy of 
the tabloids must be a friend to lit- 
erature. They say she is a great 
writer and a great human being. 
And that she may be. She could be 
beyond reproach- All I can say is 
that this book does not make me 
feel that way. And Sereny’swayof 
talking, as ifshe were indeed 
beyond reproach, does not make it 
any easier to feel it. This book has 
value, but not as much vahie as the 
lives it threatens to destroy. 

Ever the professional, Sereny 
gaveanmtetviewIartSatimlayto 
the Times, the paper that had spent 
the week plastering bits ofher book 
ow the front pages. “Tm worried 
that Mary may no longer trust me,” 
she said, “because of what's hap- 
pened. But she needs to trust me 
now more than even She needs to 
know she will always be able to rely 
on me for love and affection.” IB 
leave it to you to work out whose 
neediness is being addressed there, 
Mary Bell’s or Gitta Serenyk 

The trouble with Sereny is that 
she has something of a tabloid 
mentality herself She doesn’t write 
tabloid sentences, and her sensibil- 
ity is bent towards goodn ess, but 
she has a se nsationalis t marnw r nf 
approach when it comes to ques- 
tions of other people's moral 
nature. She blames the dead and 
the distant — no time for their 
damage — and takes pleasure in 
feeling personalty dose to the peo- 
ple she chooses to write books 
about In her book on Albert Speer, 
we learn that he signed himself, in 
letters to her and her husband, 
“your Albert”. And here we find her 
telling us ofMaiys visits to her 
house, her pet name, and Serenys 
messianic role in bringing Mazy 
into the realm of truth. And Sereny 
makes much out of that truth. She 
shares up her big story in classic 
tabloid style, opining that what 
Mary was saying in this book was 
her “tdling the nearest she would 
probably ever get to the truth". A 
good way of advertising a story — 
here it is, final and exclusive — but 
perhaps not true ofMary BdL 
One day she might find away to 
speak op for herself Thbloida like 

to manipnlatp manipntatw»> 

people. That is one of the things 
they do. And they like to show hurt 
people what is good for them. I 
never thought Td say it. But Gitta 
Sereny could give them lessons. 


Nicholas Lazard 
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FiABook. If you don’t have a copy. 
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Japanese recipes, which are given 
their due here. 

I tried “Caribbean Fish Cuny’’ on 



G et them atone off the 
Essex mudbanks or on 
a qnietish watdh in the 
Western Approaches, 
and even the noisier 
yacht-dob bores turn out to know 
their Belloc and Erskine Chfideis 
backwards, their Patrick O'Brian 
of course (all 12 volumes, twice), or 

with Conrad and MefviDe. British 
sailor-wrrtere used to return the 
interest with interest, though with 
notable exceptions Kke Jonathan 
Rabarife Cooking, the connection 
seems to hare-weakened lately. But 
now Grants 61 haves into view, 
with an issue devoted to the sea. 

James Hamfiton-Patersons "Sea 
Burial”, the long, entranced marine 
meditation which I pnnchas this 
collection, is more Golding than 
O'Brian, but anyone who has let 




y fri^ ypucairt do wi& Sophia? 
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Amendment^ Act ofI995, which 
stipulates that all cookery books 
hav e to be printed oiKfiffgect- 


“tderiska&bdttestcook” 
i^trtteevaiifitnieans'vibatl 
tbinkitimeaotta But. as Nigel 


can't get a bock ont unless he or she 

Kaflnttjtyahow— mwfakhcaseife 




;; Nbt that Grigson and Blacfc 

bookis avulgartie- or cash-in. ThQr 




fix' seconds. - 

Thatk nay ontyqndbWe.lhe other 
redpes are ' The authors 

suggest yon take this book an hofi- 
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because itHststhenames offish in 
various countries. This is han^ft as 
is the book^ organisation, which 
groups fish into their various types. 
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tnentiadzerthantake the jdaceof 
JGFB. Bat things haverhaaged^ a 
little since Jands day, and the 


ammonia, Whatever anyone says 
inanybook,orina Dydr c nr nstance 
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fiim st n nee gt aj r’; f think hpre we 

bareanina^tintoatrrty-heated 

feimtyquarrd. 


The S«a; Granta 61 

270 pp. Grants, £7-99 


WL Webb ■ 




could be drawn into this conjuxing 
aflheoceanicworidiThesea 
turns over and over, a geological 
pnadiine ftitwinthly medifng ite 
gears and grinding up tine hseK 
At night it sparkles with energy” 
Hfis rich piece is strong 
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relation between ink, oceans atafi 
death — which reflect oWiqudy on 
the dryers’ tale. A Boigesian-socmd- 
jng character, and sure enough the 


its fictitiousness, though not with- 
out leavmgbdnnd stains and stir- 
rings in the mind. 

"The ship is the vehicle that 
beais the dreamer over the depths 
ofthe unconsdoos,” says Jung. 
Amen, says Hamilton-Paterson, 
but reminds us also ofthe urgent 
practicality of ship-work that has 
even the most muddle-handed 
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W illiam Srammall, lwn rprallft an 
hilarious apprenticeriiip as a "soci- 
ety' photographer on the kind of 
grand liners John Brown’s built 
Orhan PaxmikJs remembering of 
a childhood spent watching the 
ships go by in the Bosporus (and 
sometimes blowing up spectacn- 
lacty) is a notable find, and other 
memorable trips and tricks 
include Justin Webster's rugged 


elegy for a rusting Russian moa- 
ster trawler and its crew,^ washed 
up in a Cornish creek by the stozms 
of gangster capitalism, and Neal 
Ascherson’s day out with aQ the 
Patriarchs of the shores of the 
dying Black Sea. 

So it will be apftytftheyotties 
miss this issoe m Granta, not 
recognising the magazine's colours 
or the cut of its jib — no cover pic- 

or old thn^-built beauties. 


1b ordae Tto Sea for EA88 0nc UK p&p) 
call the GaareSm Outturn Shop on 0500 
600102. Orders received before 34 May 
wfflgetafree copy of Amft«ton (Granta 58). 
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Intimate? Pathological more 
like. Laura Cumming on 

Hanif Kureisbi’s toxic creation 


'>£03$ 


Intimacy 

by Hanif Kureishi 
118pp. Faber, £9.99 


L et's believe that this book 
is a work of fiction. 
Immediately, we won't 
have to worry about the 
effect Hanif Kureishi’s 
rancorous tale of a writer who 
leaves his partner and two small 
children might have on the family 
he has recently left. We won’t con- 
fbse Kureishi with his narrator, the 
vain, priapic Jay, busily packing 
the tools ofhis trade — "a soft pen- 
cil and a hard dick” — for a future 
of sex and literary self-justjfica- 
tion. Above all, we wont mind how 


the slapdash prose of a fictional 
character. 

Jay is in a burry to leave because 
he wants nothing to tip the moral 
balance against his decision. Luck- 
ily, his children behave exactly like 
children on the eve ofhis depar- 
ture, wetting their nappies, 
demanding bedtime stories and 
even biscuits “as though I was a 
butler" Jay claims they are “God’s 
breath” to him, but still finds them 
dependably annoying. Their 
unwitting mother is worse. Susan 
returns home weary at the end of a 
working day, cooks dinner, washes 
up and then has the insensitivity to 
ask what flavour of ice-cream Jay 
would like instead of coupling 
spontaneously on the floor. Had 
she known what this error w ould 
cost, would she have tried to stay 
awake for the pleasure? 

We shall never know because 
Jay’s portrait of Susan is no more 
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No Mora Mr Wee Our 

by Howard Jacobson 
260pp r Cape, £15.99 
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erated’ womeffs pom novels (just 
the type you hate) and 
accusing you ofhaving no sense t» 

humour? Hie answer: get out. 

Only for Prank Rite, Broadcast- 
ing Critic of the Year and hero of 
Howard Jacobson’s fifth novel, 
itij not that simple. He hates 
ever y t h ing: from hotel decor to 
real ale drinkers, model villages to 
the “angels of popular rigor mor- 
tis" who Ve turned so much ofhis 
England into a TV-authenticated, 




MJ who we abandon in the first 

there is little wbom.c= 
Franks prurience against, and 
m rnnti rernoise tns 
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ofgriefthrooghtite voire of Jayfc pal 




just as artificial as Jayinhishasty 
diagram ofbmnan feelings. The 1 
lowest point in the narrative is an 
attempt to force poignancy Into Jayfe 
last dinner with Susan. T*> tomato,* 
Knreidri w ri t es w it h weighty bathos, 
‘ever tasted so intransigent’* 

As fiction, this is Knreishfslazi- 
est book yet It rummages through 
the old polemics against Mrs 
Thatcher. 




and girls bedded, reported here 
without the energetic cockiness 
Kureishi had in his youth. That 
verve has been replaced by a goad- 
ing sententiousness instead; every 
day should contain an act of infi- 
delity because without them 
there’s no room for the new; it is 
better to fear than be bored; too 
much of everything is as bad as too 
little. Yon begin by disagreeing 
with every proposition and end, 
like Susan, too riled to object 
Kureishi insists that this is a 




reads like pure pathology, the rage 
and boredom and cruelty of a man 

who has fallen out oflove. When 
Jay says that “there are some fucks 
for which a person would have 
their partner and children drown 
in a freezing sea", the line is surety 
notan illustration, but the 
unmediated voice of resentful 
destruction itself To pretend that 

this is part of some larger bid for 

existential freedom as Kureishi 
does, underpinning Jay’s specious 
philosophising with references to 
Sartre, is to tell lies beyond the 
frame of the novel. 


Rankis whole life has been spent 
fleeing the merciless ubiquity of 
other people's bad taste and taking 

refuge in the one thinghe doesn’t 

hate, the one firing that transcends 
bad taste —sex. 

Fuelled by his new-found, Saab- 
assisted freedom — a transparent 
inversion of women’s sexual libera- 
tion — Frank motors the reader 
into a relentless, unforgiving 
landscape of sexual humiliation, 
reviewed and renewed: communal 
feDatio in Manchester, hairbrush- 
aided penetration in Paris, . 
Swedish sex in Oxford, kerb- 
crawling despair in Glou c es t er. 
Fantasising about corpulent . 
comediennes, reminiscing about 
schtuppingyoux best friend’s wife, 


Replacement antagonists are 

considered: a Jo Brand-style^ 
m 3 n-hater. an easily disgruntled 
Irvine Welsh caricature, even a 


only allows them walk-on roles in 
Frank's isolated, internal drama. 
This wouldn’t be such a problem 
if it realty were a drama, but it 
l»ni« the prerequisite tension. 
There are no palpable conflicts to 
watch unfold, nor is there any 

engaging uncertainty in the way 
Rank is resigned from the very 
b eginning to his own abasement. 

As in his previous novels, 
the anger is daring and ^ , . 

uncompromising, but it’s 
Jacobson’s as much as Ranks, 

and in seeking first to antagonise 
readers it gives itself no room to 
win them back. As for high-brow 
slapstick, forgive me. but isn’t 

slapstick fonny because it's so 
preposterously low-brow? 
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Nicholson Baker’s latest work is kids’ stuff 

Child of our times 


The Everlasting Story of 


by Nicholson Baker 

226pp, Chatto & Windus, £1239 

Natasha Walter 

T en years ago Nicholson 
Baker did something 
very devec. He published 
abode about an adult's 
Kfe that seemed to be 
told by the adult's inner child. The 
Mezzanine couldn't see the wood, ox- 
even the trees, because it was intent 
— as a child might be — on a few 
tiny leaves. Baker’s urban hero was 
obsessed with shoelaces, paper 
bags, plastic straws. He even admit- 
ted that he had despaired of grow- 
ing up any more, because the things 
that gave him the greatest sense of 
discovery “were likely to be tricks to 
applying toiletries while fully 
dressed" or observations on butter- 
ing fresh toasLBy taking this child- 
ish view of the aduhiworid Baker 
did something new and funny, and 
won a great following. In The Ever- 
lasting Slxrry ofNory be has stood 
his achievement on his head; he has 
actually written from the point of 
view ofa child. The result is pretty 
dose to a disaster. 

All the tension and irony that 
arose from Adding a hero who 
went out to work and earned 
money and yet seemed to be about 
nine years old inside is dissipated 
when the narrator really is nine 
years old. So Nory keeps her 
erasers in an ice-cube tray !Sq 
N ory loses her pencil case! So a 
bird shits on Nory’s face! So Noryfe 



Baker... less than fabulous 

little brother says dood for good! 
Without any plot or humour to 
bounce ns along, it’s hard to know 
what we are meant to get out of 
these tedious vignettes of school 
and family life. 

IfNoiy’s life was just played 
straight, as the narrator’s life in 
TheMezscadne was, this would 
just be a dull book. But there is a 
veneer of cutesiness that makes it 
almost unreadable. “Debbie was 
very smart and talented at a lot of 
things, inducting the piano. She 
was an all-around wonderful 
friend,' thinks Nory, “she was a 
very sweet girl in many ways." Nory 
is a prissy litde girl who thinks, 
when her father says Jesus Christ, 
“It was not good to take the Lord's 
name in vain.'* She makes np 
Poltyanna-like games. 

This queasily perfect personality 
means that Nory is the only girl in 


her school to befriend a child who 
is being bullied, and because of 
that the teachers give her a “good 
result” for kindness. She is so obe- 
dient to social norms that she says 
grace at every meal, even though 
her parents are not religious. Not 
onty is Nory good as gold, she is 
also oddly grown up in a particu- 
larly unattractive way. 

The hero of The Mezzanine won 
our hearts by being part of a big 
corporation and yet being ditsy as a 
child inside. Nory loses our sympa- 
thy because she is a little girl who 
thinks like a wage slave. “I love 
school,” she thinks at the end of the 
book. “The best thing about school 
was that ... there were so many 
hundreds ofkids, and each kid was 
green quite a bit of responsibility. 
They were treated as if tliey were... 
adults pouring in to work at a fac- 
tory, wearing a jacket and tie, with 
that level of independence." 

For generations the child in fiter- 
ature has been celebrated as the 
irresponsible, anarchic figure who 
is trying to live an authentic life. 
From Jane Eyre to The. Portrait of 
the Artist, children were sensual, 
naughty, vivid creatures who 
reminded us that authority was 
generally bad, who called to our 
inner desires to be free and individ- 
ualistic. Now we hare a child who 
speaks in a voice of which David 
Bl unkett or Chris Woodhead would 


piness is to work in a factory. So per- 
haps this novel dull and dreary as it 
seems, is in feet a perceptive explo- 
ration of the {dace the child is now 
meant to occupy in our society. 
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Guide 

by Dennis Cooper 
176pp, Serpents Tail, £839 


Kasia Boddy 


S weet, tender, devoted, 

sane, pure these are not 
words normally associ- 
ated with Dennis 
Cooper’s woric Perfect, pom, fan- 
tasy, control, dead —these are 
words that come to mind. Guide is 
the fourth volume in what will bea 
five-novel cycle. Like the other 
one- word tides — Cioser(l$89 X 
Frisk (1991) and Try (1994) — 
Guide explores a rather “spe- 
cialised world" a “smog-beauti- 
fied" Los Angeles peopled by 
teenage boys of a certain type who 
watch themselves in kiddie porn 
movies and fantasise about the 
“finitude" of violent death. “I guess 
you either fetishise focked-up 
young guys oryou don't," the nar- 
rator tells ns in one of the novel's 
many self-mocking moments. 

As before. Cooper employs a 
fragmentary narrative, but here the 
first-person narrator, Dennis, a 
writer, holds tilings together. 

Cooper has said that he thinks aO 

his books are essentially romantic, 
but Guide is perhaps th e most 
straightforwardly so. Indeed the 
novel is really a love letter to a boy 
called Luke whom, the narrator 
admits, he is “beginning to love in a 
pure, uncrotic, devotional way" and 
who is forcing him to “reassess his 
morality". 


Kti* 
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his golden boys had to defend 
themselves. Buthere the narrator 
is definitetyan adult, someone 

who feels responsibility to guide 

as weD as be guided by thosebe 
loves. “Thatb what you'd be 
reading ifi wasn't so deeply 
fucked up.’ 

Since he is fucked up, however, 
the snoffmoviescenarios of the ear- 
Hernovds are still there. Everyone 
in Gtride is on something — I^D, 
heroin, ecstasy, speed, marguana — 
which <hstorte and disorients their 
thoughts and language. When 
talking about whi obsesses them, 
essentially krve and death. Cooper’s 
characters have always had a 
tendency to resortto “blah, blah” 
and “etc ; here their drug -induced 
moods find expression only in 
pop lyrics or in words such as 
“Zzkkirfhmnip" or Tqmmvrhtwqq”. 

Because ofhis inter est in 
disaffected youth, pop culture and 
violent sexual fentasies. Cooper is 
often compared with ftllcw 
Angelino, Bret Easton EHis. But 


satillsL Cooper, for all his Ralingyr- 
esque delight in American adoles- 
cent slang, is really the most tor- 
tured of romantics, fascinated lty 
the body and language as limit s to 
be transcended as well as explored 
and violated. 
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Junky, by William S Burroughs 
(Penguin Audio, £&99, 180tn>4 
The ddrsery ofBurroughs^ heroin 
addiction chronicles is reminiscent 
of an dderiy priest struggling 
through along litany and hkely to 
pack up any second. But the tales are 
appallingly gripfrag, taking you 
through foe junky's lexicon. One 
term, iush-woddn^’, hasntsur- 
vired here. Borrou^is used to held 
up a newspaper to shield his partner 
fleecing supine drunks. Often ^ “the 


pipped tiiem to victims. “The feg 
was always first on a good lush... "is 
aline best left to Burroughs. 

Bitty Bunter^ Postal Order, 
by Frank Richards (CSA 
Tefftapes, £8.49, ISOminj 
Different slang but same beast 
addictiOTi. The Fat of Gryy- 

friars is as remorseless as any jmdvy 
in his quest for tuck. Martin Jarvis 
gorges himself on the vocal oppor- 
tunities and the gloriously un-PC 
beatings and fatism. Yaroo! 


Monday 11 

9 First novelists Karan Desai, 
Lucinda Roy and Karin Cook 
appear at the Brighton Festhal, 
Pavilion Theatre, New Road, 8pm. 
Tickets: 01273 709709- 

• Beryl Bain bridge reads from her 
Crimean war novel Master Georgie 
at Wateistone’s, Islington, London 
Nl,7pm. 

Wednesday 12 

• Radio 4 celebrates the life of 
John Wells, author and satirist 
(lL30am~l2 noon). 


Thursday 14 

® Simon Kuper, editor a( Perfect 
2, Colin Shindler and Adrian 

Tbtflls are at Books etc in Covent 

Garden, London WC2, 6^30pm. 
ftee tickets: 0171-379 6947. 

Upcoming 

OThe Hay Festival kicks off on 22 
May, featuring ArmictooJ ■ 


ana Munei Spark. Details: 014^7 

821 299 orht^:/ /wwwJitfestrf»f> nlc 
Fanlngdon Road. London EC1R3ER 



Grace Notes 

BERNARD MAC LAVERTY 

Shortlisted for the Booker Prize N the Whitbread Novel of the Year Award 

’Magnificent’ Sitnddy Times • V\ marvellous book’ Independent on 

'Powerful' The Times • 'Magical' Scotsman 
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Day of 

destiny 

betrays 

proud 

Everton 

heritage 

Kendall’s ‘City was a love affair, 
Everton is a marriage’ came to 
represent the abiding memory 
of a disastrous second liaison 

I 
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um think T speak for 
everyone when I say 
that they are almost 
certainly the best 
team In Europe and 
that they have what it takes 
to dominate dungs for many 
years to come.’’ 

Who was that and what was 
the subject matter? The Sky 
Television pundit Andy Gray 
on Arsenal’s Premiership tri- 
umph,. perhaps? Alex Fergu- 
son speaking about any one of 
Manchester United’s recent 
successes? 

No, those were the words c f 
the respected Austrian inter- 
national Hans Krankl, fam- 
ously delivered frpm the 
bowels of Rotterdam's Feyen- 
oord stadium In the spring of 
1985. • 

Krankl and Ids Rapid Vi- 
enna team-mates had just 
been steamrollered into sub- 
mission in the final of the Cup 
Winners’ Cup. He was talking 
about Howard Kendall’s Ever- 
ton, the “team with no stars” 
and arguably the least feted 
championship- winning side 
this century. 

Tomorrow afternoon the 
current Everton team — sev- 
eral unheavenly bodies hot, 
Duncan Ferguson excepted, 
no stars — will contest the 
club's most significant fixture 

since May 5, 1951, give or take 
their last-day 3-2 victory at 
home to Wimbledon four 
years ago after being 2-0 
down. 

On that afternoon 4? years 
ago Cliff Britton's side went 
into the season's final day 
requiring Just one point from 
its their last fixture against 
Sheffield Wednesday to avoid 
relegation. They lost 6-0 but 
the result which pot them out 
of English football's top flight 
fin* the second time in their 
history came elsewhere. 

Whisper it, fbr football fblk 
are curiously superstitious, 
but it was Chelsea’s win over 
Bolton Wanderers at Stam- 
ford Bridge which sprang the 
trap door. And tom orro w 
afternoon, as Everton try to 
overcome Coventry City at 
Goodison Park, Bolton will 
a gain be playing Chelsea at 
Stamford Bridge. 


Everton came up again in 
1954 and their current spell of 
44 years in the top division is 
second only to Arsenal, who 
won the Premiership H fle last 
Sunday by beating them 4r-0. 

The permutations now are 
brutally simple. If Bolton de- 
feat a Chelsea team anxious 
to protect tired limbs before 
Wednesday’s Cup Winners’ 
Cup final, Everton will go 
down. lJBohprLdraw, Everton 
must win to save themselves. 
If Baton lose, Everton need 
only a point. 

Krankl was at least par- 
tially correct In 1987 Everton 
won a second league champi- 
onship in three seasons but 
the team he so admired were 
again denied the opportunity 
to chase the biggest prize — 
the European Cup — because 
of the blanket ban imposed on 
English clubs in the wake of 
the Heysel stadium disaster. 

The tragic events of Brus- 
sels came a fortnight after 
Krankl's bold declaration 
the scenes which unfolded in- 
side Heysel's crumbling walls 
were to affect the futures of 
both Merseyside clubs. 

Denied the chance to take 
an Europe’s fi n e st, the play- 
ers of Everton quickly grew 
tired of being ac c laime d as 
the biggest fish In a sm a ll 
pond. The break-up of a great 
team began with the depar- 
ture of Kendall himself to the 
Spanish chib Athletic Bilbao 
in the summer of 1987. The 
grand exodus had begun and, 
in truth, the dub has never 
been the same since. Ken- 
dall's trusty lieutenant Colin 

Harvey was promoted to man- 
ager but, as Kendall basked in 
the Basque country, the 
Merseyside millionaires 
were on the path to self-de- 
struction. hi a couple of years 
the team had been dispensed. 

Kendall’s second spell in 
charge, starting in 1990, 
peaked early. His comment 
after walking out mi Man- 
chester City to return to Goo- 
dison Park — “(Sty was a 
love affair, Everton Is a mar- 
riage” — came to represent 
the abiding memory of a di- 
sastrous liaison between old 
flames. At the end of 1993 



Up a glum tree . . . the Everton dug-out last Sunday when Ars e n a l ’s 4-0 win sent them into their last game, against Coventry tomorrow, needing a point if not a win for surviva l mkekng 


Kendall departed again. 

With the death of the 
Littlewoods magnate Sir John 
Moores a businessman Peter 


sold off too many family jew- 
els too quickly. Thirteen 
months ago Royle departed, 
citing conspiracy theories 


They did, indeed, chiefly fbr 
Everton themselves. No one 
wanted to be their manager 
and the club went from object 



Ian Ross charts the decline, to 
the brink of collapse, of a soccer 
club who thirteen years ago 
were the envy of Europe 


Johnson, who had made his 
millions In food hampers. 


held off the rival bidding of a 
consortium led by the impre- 
sario Bill Kenwrlght and 
stepped in. Johnson forfeited 
his chairmanship of Tran- 
mere Rovers, as he had to. 
and talk of glorious futures 
and restored pride ensued. 

The only problem was find- 
ing a manager capable of 
overseeing the revolution- On 
the back of being famous for 
15 minutes for the defeat of 
Bayern Munich in the Uefe 
Cup, Norwich City's manager 
Mike Walker was invited to 
make the leap from corner 
shop to department store. The 
fact that he had never man- 
aged a big-city fin!) and did 
not folly understand that foot- 
ball era Merseyside is more 
passion that pastime did not 
seem to bother Johnson at the 
time. It did 10 months later 
when Walker’s disastrous 
tenure was ended. 

Enter Joe Royle. Things 
picked up — fbr a time. The 
FA Cap was won, deservedly 
so, in. 1995 bat the big man 


and pointing accusing fingers 
in every direction; he blamed 
everyone but himself 
Johnson, foolishly and un- 
forgivably, predicted the im- 
minent arrival of a "world- 
class manager” and promised 
that big surprises lay ahead. 


of pity to laughing stock when 
Gray himself accepted the 
post only to change his mind 
24 hours later. The likely out- 
come was almost upon Ever- 
ton when Kendall came home 
for a third time to preside 
over a season which may end 


in disarray tomorrow 
evening. 

Johnson’s plan has back- 
fired because he failed to 
understand that to dabble 
with a club of Everton ’s his- 
tory and stature is to meddle 
with the lives and emotions of 
the 37.000 who regularly fin 
Goodison Park. 

At the start of the season 
Ken d all returned, via Greece, 
Notts County and Sheffield 
Doited, for his third spefl. His 
love of Everton FC is undi- 
minished but this morning 
even be stands accused. He is, 
perhaps, guilty by associa- 
tion. that is to say associating 
with the distinctly average 
players he has recruited over 
the past 10 months. 

Whether Kendall has had 
adequate funds at his disposal 


only he and Johnson know 
but the feeling is that he was 
provided with sufficient capi- 
tal to ensure Everton could 
tread water but not enough to 
allow them to swim against a 
rising tide. 

If that tide picks up a proud 
club and dumps it into the 
First Division tomorrow it 
may also sweep away both 
chairman and manager. 

Estimates vary but Johnson 
has put between £10 million 
and £20 million of his own 
money into Everton. A well- 
intentioned man, he initially 
viewed the club as part 
hobby, part business venture. 
Even now he stands to double 
his Investment should he 
cash in his chips. 

Tomorrow Johnson will be 
protected by the biggest secu- 


rity operation ever to be 
mounted at a Merseyside foot- 
ball game. What a fete for a 
once-proud dub. 


Premiership 
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Football 


Spare a thought for the losers in the wonderland world 
of awards in which the winners always share the spoils 


David 

Lacey 


/ 



« VERYBODY has won 

so all must have prizes. 
~f 1 , nie current footbaff 

, !■ season yxtav staihgve 
m£re life left than ffledodo 

butttSasagainentaredtiie - 
wonderland world tf annual 


the proceedings drenphthe; ;j i 
game like a heavy spring v; 
shower. i ■ 

TheJnedia, the sponsors 


the year. Footballers have 
voted for other footballers. 
Even the Arsenal grouhds- 
rrian has hjffl jfflaiwi £»pfrr- 


has to say , remembering how 
weH the pltchat Highbury 
looked last Sunday after nine 
months of wear and tear, that 
this is arguably the most de- 
served bcamur of alL 
It is easy to forget how bad 


of the yean bald and humpy 
down thamiddlfi with grass 
confined on the wings. Play- 
eraoffbequaliiycfTtennls 
Bergkamp might be able to 

prodnee their skills on almost 
any surfece but they thrive all 
the more when theycanreiy 
on the run of the balL - 


declared player of the season 
several times over and since 
bis awards include (me from 
readers of the Islington 
Gazette he could hardly be 
said to lack grass-roots sup- 
port Next Thursday the. 
Dutchman will receive the old- 
est and most prestigious 
award of all when he is chief 
guest at the Football Writers’ 
Association’s Footballer of the 
Year dinner . 

The writers votedfor Berg- 
kamp despite a niggling doubt 
When the award was intro- 
duced so years ego it was 

meant to go to the player 

"who, by precept and example, 
on the field and off. shah he 
considered to have done most 
for football”. Stanley Mat- 
thews, the first winner, per-- 


sonified the sentiment but did 
Bergkamp. for all his talent, 
quite fit the bill, having beat 
sent off at West Ham less than 
two months earlier fbr lashing 
out at Steve Lomas? 

In the end the pleasurable 
memories ofBergkamp’s per- 
formances this season, the 
superbly angled passesas 
much as foe spectacular goals, 
outweighed the odd lapses of 
behaviour. But the announce- 
ment that he had won the lat- 
est FWAaward did lead to an 
a nyl ons little debate in the Old 
Traflbrd press room last 
Monday. - 

Nobody could remember 
the last time an English player 
had been voted Footballer of 
foe Tear and not only that no 
one could think of an English 


footballer who was seriously 
ip t fr* pinning this time. In 
feet it Is necessary to go back 
to 1994, when Alan Shearer 
received the prize, to find the 
last Englishman honoured by 

the FWA, subsequent awards 

going to JQrgen Klinsmann, 
Eric Cantona and last year’s 
winner, Gianfranco Zed a. 

It is a feet of life that players 
who catch foe eye by scoring 

goals or making them are 
more likely to win votes. The 

last defenderfo be elected 
Foo&all of the Year was Liver- 
pool’s Steve Nicol after the 
Hillsborough tragedy in 1989. 
No goalkeeper has won foe 
award since Everton’s Neville 
Southall in 1985. 

In a fairs- world the fact 
that football Is a team game 


would be more widely recog- 
nised. Nigel Wlnierb am, for 
example, was as important as 
Bergkamp in brin ging the 
Premiership title to Highbury 
for-the first time. 

And why stop with players 
who have won tilings? Neil 
Redfeam, whose commitment 
to foe eventually lost cause of 
keeping Barnsley in foe Pre- 
miership. provided a marvell- 
ous example of unselfish 
effort So did scores of unsung 
heroes In foe lower leagues. 

No doubt Arsene Wenger, 
foe first foreigner to lead a 
side to the English champion- 
ship, will shortly be pro- 
claimed Manager of foe Year. 
Wenger's unwillingness to 
condemn foe occasional red 
mists which have descended 


over, for example, Bergkamp 
and Patrick Vieira has 
brought him some criticism, 
but his blending of Arsenal’s 
traditional resilience and in- 
defatigable spirit with more 
profound French and 
Dutch influenc es makes him 

foe Qllft tamlingiaiwiirfa t^. 

•^“HAT said, this award 
I could equally ignore 
I precedent and recog- 
I nise the efforts of a 
manager like Southampton’s 
David Jones, who with no pre- 
vious Premiership experience 
and a small budget has not 
only kept a perennially strug- 
gling team up with something 
to spare but has done so with 
positive and attractive 
football 


If there was a prize for bar- 
gain-hunter of foe season it 
would surely go to Coventry’s 
Gordon Stracban, who bought 
gn outs tanding midfield 
player, George Boateng, from 
Feyenoord for £250,000 two 
months before Kenny Dalglish 
snapped up Gary Speed for 
£55 million. 

And while on the subject of 
good-humoured managers a 
special medal should be 
struck for Danny Wilson, who 
remained cheerful through- 
out Barnsley’s darkest hours 
and left everybody sorry they 
could not stay up a little 
longer. He set an example to 
those among his contemporar- 
ies who accept praise as their 
due and treat even mild criti- 
cism as a conspiracy. 
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Premiership: the fight for survival 



Everton trust 
youth culture for 
a brighter future 


Michael Walker on how a minor honour 
is of major significance in the quest for 
long-term success at Goodison Park 


T HE future’s bright, 
the future’s Everton. 
No, this is not a refer- 
ence to some ironic 
graffiti daubed on the walls of 
Liverpool 4, nor is it a mis- 
take. It is possibly the only 
time Evertonians will read it 
this weekend but, given their 
circumstances, not even the 
most blue of Blue noses should 
be denied the opportunity to 
read it once. 

There is even an element of 
truth in it. Everton may be 
peering down a long, dark 
tunnel with the signpost ■'Vic- 
arage Road and Edgeley Park 
this way” hut there is a flick- 
ering light at the end: the 
Everton youth team. 

On Thursday night at Good- 
ison Park Everton drew 2-2 
with Blackburn Rovers (ag- 
gregate 5-3) in front of a 
crowd of more than 15,000 
people to win the FA Youth 
Cup, their optimistic young 
men reminding those around 
them that not only the past is 
silver and gold. 

The present is and the 
future could be, too. There are 


riders of course — if they 
all fulfil their potential,' if 
they can be kept together, if 
they can avoid Injuries — but 
half a dozen of Bvertan’s team 
on ' Thursday have a serious 
cha nce of making it 
In youth terms that repre- 
sents a bumper harvest and, 
though you will not hear any- 
one at Everton saying so, it is 
akin to Manchester United's 
Beckham, Scholes and Neville 
yield of three years ago. At 
Old Trafford that was the 
result of extensive planning, 
exhaustive selection and 
much hard work, and its suc- 
cess has turned it into a mod- 
el for the rest There cannot 
be a club in the country not 
running grandly titled entres 
of excellence or opening 
Academies — with a capital 
A. 

Everton, as their youth 
coach and former manager 


and luck played their part but 
Harvey stressed the long 
hours of coaching and coax- 
ing which few fans ever see. 

‘ ‘Getting to, and winning, 
the Youth Cup final Is great," 
he said, "but when people see 


Colin Harvey explained, are 
no different It took them a 
while, Everton's academy is 


only a year old, but as Thurs- 
day showed there are already 
some graduates. Coincidence 


that, they are only seeing the 
There is 


tip of the Iceberg. There is so 
much work going on under- 
neath in terms erf recruitment 
and. watching more players,” 
Everton have increased 
their scouting and that has 
necessitated an expansion of 
their backroom staff, with 
Harvey returning after spells 
with Oldham and Burnley, 
Ray Hall named as director of 


youth development and sev- 
eral other appointments, in- 
cluding a physiotherapist. 

“At the end of last season 
the dub decided to change the 
coaching regime and s et up 
the academy," said Harvey. 
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team for more than 40 
years- He has evenbeen 


“It was a policy decision. We 
have not copied Manchester 
United — this dub has always 
tried to produce its own play- 
ers — but when you see five 
or six of them playing for 
England you realise that 
should be the for every 
dub, that is the ultimate. It 
still leaves room for buying 
the £5 million player but 
when you bring lads through 
they have that loyalty, that 
feeling for the club.” 


■ Everton’s good side . . . celebrations are in i 


the FA Youth Cup was secured 


on 


Thursday night 


Harvey did not add that 
growing your own saves 
money in the long ran but it 
is fair to assume that the 
Everton chairman Peter 
Johnson looked at Manches- 
ter United' and, closer to 
home, Liverpool, and saw 
more than mere talent in the 
frames of Michael Owen and 
Robbie Fowler. 

I Their combined worth 
could probably fund the 


building of a new stadium 
and consequently, as he 
peered around the protective 
police cordon on Thursday, 
Johnson wfll have taken par- 
ticular pleasure in the perfor- 
mances of 16 -year-old Francis 
Jeffers and 18-year-old Philip 
Jevons, both of whom were on 
Liverpool’s books at one time. 

Both have appeared on 
Everton’s Premiership team 
sheets, too, indicative of the 


first XTs weakness as weU as 
the boys’ strength, and Jeffers 
is considered such a prospect 
that he has already been 
signed on a long contract. 

There is also Danny Cada- 
marteri, 17 when he made bis 
debut and Richard Dunne, 
the first benefit of Everton s 
sponsoring of the Dublin club 
Home Farm. Coming next is 
John Lester. 

Others to impress on 


Thursday were Adam Banco, 

an excellent left-back, and 
Jamie Milligan, a skflffil mid- 
fielder. Harvey also has bign 
hopes of Leon Osman for next 
season. It Is too late for tins 
one but if Everton do go 
It might be of some 


the team has won. 
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Fish buoyant and intent on staying in the deep end 


1 have the roof of htePorsche 

badly dented by celebrating 

1 fens who danced ontlreMir 


foUoStagSunday*swin.tt 

is about the only tfme \ 
Arsenal have been walked 
on all season. 


Roy Collins on the Bolton Wanderers central defender with an 
eye for goal who turns out at Stamford Bridge tomorrow where 
he will attempt to help the club retain their Premiership place 


G IVEN some of the 
more comical final 
relegation moments 
in the Premiership 
in recent years, such as Alan 
Ball exhorting his Manches- 
ter City side to play keep-ball 
by the corner flag to preserve 
a 2-2 draw with Liverpool 
which took them down, it is 
perhaps fitting that tomorrow 
the last rites could he decided 
by a Fish called Wanderer. 

Mark Fish could equally be 
i ffxi wnf'/as the Bolton i Wan- 
derer, since the description of 
him by a former Sooth A frica 
manag er as the new Franz 
Beckenbauer has not pre- 
vented the ddender from con- 
vincing himself that he is the 
new Gerd MQller. Fish, a 24- 
year-old South African, likes 
nothing better than abandon- 
ing the back line to fiilfil bis 
fantasy role as a striker. 

Bolton’s 5-2 win over Crys- 
tal Palace last Saturday, 
which preserved their hopes 
of staying up, was a case in 
point Fish was one of the 
scorers in a cavalier perfor- 
mance which would have 
done little for the blood pres- 
sure of the manager Colin 
Todd, once an elegant de- 
fender who believed that 


crossing the halfway line 
required a passport and who, 
against Palace, would have 
v*x»n delighted with a 1-0 win. 

A similar scoreline against 
Chelsea at Stamford Bridge 
tomorrow will be enough to 
preserve Bolton’s Premiership 
status and, with Barnsley and 
Palace already relegated, con- 
tradict football’s gravita tional 
law that what comes up from 
the First Division must surely 
go down the next year. 

Todd, tearing a page from 
the Brian Clough hook of 
management, will take his 
players into the West End 
tonight to whet their whistles 
for what he hopes will be the 
performance of their lives. 

If faking a self-confessed 
thirsty player called Fish out 

for a drink would appear to be 

tempting fate, there is some- 
thing about him that inspires 
both tens and managers. 

As a player his swashbuck- 
ling, long-legged style, break- 
ing forward as confidently as 
Tony Adams if not yet Becken- 
bauer, has enchanted fans. As 
« ma n who eschewed his 


blacks, be has earned the ut- 
most respect He says: "I am 
not a child of aparth e id.” and 
could as well be talking <rf the 
segregation between Premier- 
ship and Nationwide as the 
former evil divide between 
races back borne. 

In South Africa supporters 
take fish on spikes to games 
to celebrate a man who has 


‘It’s been a 
difficult year 
but when 
we’ve needed 
a result, we’ve 
got it’ 


middle-class upbringing to be- 
come the rarest of all species 
in South Africa, a white man 
who has become an icon for 


1982. 


The year the 


Italian players 


were 

awarded the 


World Cup. 


become a hero who can walk 
fteely through the streets of 
Soweto. In more practical Bol- 
ton they wear fish not from 
Hai ry Ramsden’s but Qoppy 
rubber imitations on the top 
of souvenir hats and I mitat e 
the South African crowd's ee- 
rie “Feeeeeesh" chant 
Fish, who will be a key 
member of South Africa s 
World Cup side this summer 
and is convinced that Bolton 
have not yet bad their chips, 
says: "There is a lot of indi- 
vidual talent in this team and 
I honestly believe we don't de- 
serve to be where we are in 
the table. It’s been a difficult 
year but when we’ve needed a 
result, we've got it We obvi- 
ously still need a bit of luck to 
survive. I just bope we 
haven't left It too late." 

Everton, the club who will 
go down if their performance 
against Coventry is equalled 
or bettered by Bolton, are 
complaining in advance of a 
non-level playing field, sus- 
pecting that Chelsea will field 
a side unre c og ni sable from 
the one that will attempt to 
bring home the Cup Winners’ 
Cup on Wednesday. 

Fish says: "It is not going to 
be an easy task whichever 
side Chelsea put out because 
all their players will be look- 
ing to get into their Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup final team." 

One can judge the complex 
nature of the Fish psyche by 
Clive Barker’s declaration 
that he was the most irritat- 
ing player in his national 
squad. Yet the manager stffl 
maintained: “He is not the 
first choice in my team. He is 
my first second and third 

C It is also typical of Fish that 
while playing for the Soweto 
i side Orlando Pirates a couple 


of years ago he turned down 
Manchester _ United after foil- 
ing to agree to an extended 
trial, and then arrived at Bid- 
ton via Lazio. 

He says of the Premiership 
"Defending Is a lot more diffi- 
cult because you cannot sit 
back like you can in Serie A- 
Attackers are at your throat 
all the time.” And no one 
even mentioned Alan 
Shearer. ___ 

Fish’s alma mater is Pre- 
toria Boys’ High School, 
where blinkers are almost 
part of the school uniform, to 
prevent pupils’ sporting hori- 
zons extending beyond rugby 
and cricfeet- 

Football then was regarded 
as a binrk man's sport and 
Fish says: “It was not ap- 
proved for whites to play soc- 
cer. It was not a pleasant time 
for me and I was very an- 
noyed when a former Pretoria 
High hoy. Robbie Brink, 
who'd been called into the 
Springbok rugby team, was 
acclaimed as the first from 
the school to represent our 
country. By then I already 
had several caps." 

Insensitive to the last, the 
school promised to acknowl- 
edge Fish if he donated 
money to a new library, an 
offer which he found surpris- 
ingly easy to refuse. And 
when they invited him back 
recently as a guest speaker, 
he gave them a two-word 
address over the phone. 

Bolton, who signed Fish 
from Lazio for £2 million in 
September, have been an- 
noyed only by his decision to 
miss games to join the South 
Africa team for both the Con- 
federations Cup and the Afri- 
can Cup of Nations at the 
start of the year. . 

South Africa surprisingly 
lost the African final 2-0 to 
Egypt in March, having won 
the trophy in 1996 when Nel- 
son Mandela was an honorary 
12th man, just as he had been 

16th man to the Springboks 
rugby union World Cup win- 
ning side the previous year. 
“How important was Mandela 
to us?” Fish repeats the ques- 
tion. “On the Richter scale of 
eight he was 20. He cheered 
us on at all the matches and 
beforehand, he was at our 
team hotel encouraging us. 

Bolton fancy the job in 
hand tomorrow, having won 
five of their past nine Pre- 
miership matches after a 3 l /i 
month run without a win. 
Last Saturday's victory 

earned them a first win bonus 

since January as the players 
do not get them if the Club 
are in the bottom three. 

Fish says: “If we stay up I 
firmly believe we can finish 
mid-table or higher in the 

Premiership next season." 
First though. Fish and his 
team-mates must offer final 
proof at Stamford Bridge 
tomorrow that they can swim 
in the Premiership waters. 



LTON JOHN has been 
abroad on tour for 
Htemuch of Watford’s 
successful season but the 
chair man has gone to ex- 
traordinary lengths to keep 
tn touch with results. “I _ 
would phone my mother 
when we were playing 
away," he says, “and she 
would give me the latest 
news from Teletext Iwould 

phone her back 10 minutes 
later for an update and that 
is bow it would continue 
until near the end, when I 

would stay on the line until 
it was over." And the rou- 
tine for home games? He 
merely phones the hospital . 
broadcast number and lis- 
tens in. As for the size of the 
bill, we are talking tele- 
phone numbers. 


T HE end-of-season 
change of status for 
many clubs has 
prompted suggestions that 
they should change the 
name of their grounds to 
reflect their new dream- 
stances. So Stoke would 
begin the new season at-ihe 
Titanic Stadium, while 
Manchester City would 
play at Periphery Hoad, 
Everton at Badison Park. 
Barnsley at AcomwelL Pal- 
ace at Selwarhurst Park, 
while on the positive side 
maybe Charlton should 
play at the Mountain and 
Sunderland at the Stadium 
of Light-heavy (from Andy 
Pinner ofBrlstoZ). 


I T WAS gloating time at 
Anfield as Liverpool 
entertained Arsenal on 
Wednesday. Before the 
game a huge banner wsis un- 
furled across the Kop: “Con- 
gratulation s agent John- 
son. Mission 
accomplished." 


Fish’s line . ..‘It is not going to be easy whichever side Chelsea put ont’ toy bvmjsworth 


‘Play game’ call to Chelsea 


The Observer 
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C HELSEA have been 
warned by the Pre- 
mier League not to 
| field a weakened tea m at 
Stamford Bridge tomorrow 
; against Bolton, who need a 
win to stay in the Premier - 
I ship and condemn Everton 
to the First Division. 

Chelsea face VfB Stutt- 
gart on Wednesday in the 
European Cup Winners’ 
Cup final but a Premier 


clubs were obliged to play 

full-strength team in all 
league matches. “Chelsea 


have acknowledged this ob- 
ligation and we expect the 
dab to adhere to the rules," 
he said. 

West Ham's chances of 
playing in Europe next sea- 
son may depend on Arsene 
Wenger and Kenny Dalglish 
fielding hill-strength teams 
tomorrow. The Hamm ers 
must beat Leicester at 
Upton Park and hope that 
Aston Villa and Blackburn 
— who face Arsenal and 
Newcastle— lose. 

The French striker Rob- 
ert Pires claimed last night 


that his agent and the chair- 
man of Metz are to meet 
Wenger next week to dis- 
cuss a possible move to 
Highbury. 

The 24-year-old has 
turned down a final offer 
from his chairman to stay 
and is believed to be ready 
to decide between Marseille 
anri Arsenal. 

Bradford City yesterday 
confirmed Paul Jewell as 
their new manager but QPR 
parted company with their 
assistant manager John 
Hollins. 


United to free McClair after 
1 1 years at Old Trafford 


A S THE Diary's season 
comes to an end, a few 
^^mcheers and a few 
moans. Can someone pipage 
inform Carling and Coca- 
Cola that playing loud 
music at games does not cre- 
ate an atmosphere. It used 
to be one of football’s great 
moments when the teams- 
came out at Wembley to a 
spine-tingling wall of noise 
from cheering fans. In the 
Coca-Cola Cup final that Is 
now drowned out by point- 
less music and fireworks. It 
if. not the real thing. 

And when the final whis- 
tle went at Arsenal last Sun- 
day, the fans* natural vocal 
expressions of joy were . 

drowned out by endless ren- 
ditions ofWe Are The 
Champions blasted over the 

PAsystem_As tacky as the ' 

giant blow-up pints of lager 
““P 1 ® Pitch for the presen- 
tsnon. Subtlety and style 
seem foreign to these trendy 
marketeers. 

But let us raise an end-of- 
“®»wi8las8 to the support- 
ers offiverton and Man- 
^‘ cs *f r CHy: loyal in large 
numbers in bad times as 

weUasgoud. 


IANCHESTER United 
— Jhave released the former 
Scotland international Brian 
McClair, Alex Ferguson’s 
first signing for the dub, after 

11 years at Old Trafford. 

The 34-year-old, who had a 
£400,000 testimonial last sea- 
son. will not have his contra® 
renewed. He said: “I will try 
to find another dub." 

Meanwhile, Steve Clandge 
is to leave Wolves and join 
Portsmouth, six weeks after 
moving to Molineux for 
£400,000. 

The Derby County manager 


Jim Smith yesterday said that 
Darren Peacock will not be 
part of his plans. Smith said 
the Newcastle defender's de- 
mands were too steep. 

The Liverpool midfielder 
Jamie Redknapp will mj S3 
tomorrow’s final Premlershio 
game of the- season against 
Derby after foiling to recover 
from a knee ligament injury 

Real Zaragoza are under- 
stood to have agreed terms 
with the Aston Villa striker 
Savo Milosevic, for whom 
they are prepared to pay the 
£4.5 million asking price. 


^TEVENAGE have been 
^WvardedHie Giant- 
j'JfWBereCupby 
Ltitlewoods for their FA 
SR exploits. And yes, tt 
S?. 1 * presented to the 

victor Green and 
“ffmger PauIEairctough 
tkspiteh before the final 
™ before the Toon Army. 
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*tobert Armstrong believes Sara. 
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cens have the flair, experience and all-consuming desire to draw the sting of London rivals Wasps and thus bid a fitting farewell to two titans 


Lynagh and Sella primed for final flourish 


S aracens intend 
bidding- a trium- 
{ffi^'/areweU to 
Michael Lynagh and 

Kuhppe Sen* when 
mey maKe. their last appear- 
ance at Twickenham today 
Franpois Pienaar, the 

Si^ y t^°K- ch who bas 12 
months his contract to run 
has declared that “losing Is 
notan option”, in a domestic 
cup final that he admits has 
made him more anxious than 
the 1995 World Cup. 

Lynagh. Sella and Pienaar 
recognise that the cup repre- 
sents Saracens’ best chance of 
silverware, given that the des- 
tiny . of .the Premiership 
remains in the hands of New- 
castle who will take it if they 
win their last two games. The 
avowed intention is to give 
Lynagh and Sella a suitable 
send-off 

It .remains to be seen : 
whether Wasps, who have 1 
succumbed disappointingly ! 
in their three other finnic 
will buy into the -one-sided 
scenario Saracens have in 
mind for their first Twicken- 
ham outing. Pienaar’s emo- 
tional statement that he 
hopes to. turn the- occasion 
into a valedictory, win for his 
deceased friends, the former 
Springboks coach Kitch 


tr M 

- 4 




°P1° to doubt. Yet such is his 
ability to unhinge opponents 
with his shrewd distribution, 
t ac tica l kicking and goalkicfc- 
tng. there was never any 
questionaf leaving him out. 
As Mark Evans. Saracens di- 
rector of rugby, pointed out 
Tf you find yourself in a 
game that stands on a knife 
edge you only need one 
chance to score and — bingo 

— Michael will get you out of 
jaiL” 

As for the 36-year-old Sella, 
his English may not have got 
beyond the schoolboy stage 
but his eloquence emerges in 
the heat of battle when he 
puts an opponent down with a 
razor- sharp tackle or sud- 
denly pops up on a team- 
mate's shoulder to create that 
vital scoring link. 

'*What has impressed me 
most about Saracens is the 
courage and fraternity shown 
by every player," acknow- 
leged this veteran of 111 inter- 
nationals. who has a reputa- 
tion for precisely those ' 
qualities with Agen, his pre- I 
vious dub. 

"In recent games we have 
not done ourselves justice, 
possibly injuries to certain 
players have been disruptive 

— but we’ve managed to keep 
on winning because the boys 
find fresh heart and passion 
whenever we fall behind. 
Each player supports the 
other 100 per cent — that is 
the mark of a truly formida- 
ble side.” 

Sell a ’s extraordinary 
awareness of midfield space 
and clear running lines 
through heavy traffic could 
well give Saracens a signifi- 
cant advantage in file absence 
of the Wasps and England 
centre Nick Greenstock, who 
has a hamstring injury. 

Indeed, the Frenchman's 
consistent and intelligent sup- 
port fore and aft has allowed 
younger backs such as Steve 
Ravenscroft and the speedy 
Kiwi Brendon Daniel to 
blossom with hitherto unper- 
ceived touches of elan. 



Modern crusade . . . Saracens' Fez Boys will he nut In fnm» at Tw ickenham today to cheor nn their fa vnmr i tas ng rtiay try to match fha club's marketing PHOTOGRAPH: David ROGERS 


Saracens winning their crusade 


The eloquence 
emerges in the 
heat of battle 
when Seilaputs 
his man down 
with a razor 
sharptackle 
or pops up on 
a team-mate’s 
shoulder to 
create that 
vital scoring link 


Christie, has certainly given 
the first all -London final un- 
usual resonance. 

Lynagh, of course, sa- 
voured his greatest triumph 
at Twickenham, orchestrat- 
ing AustEal&fi ; I£91 Wbctd 
Cup fm fli victory over Eng- 
land. Ear from taking file 
edge/orf his appetite, it has 
reminded the Saracens fly- 
half just how rare cup finals 
have been in a first-class 
career spanning 17 years and 
72 Tests. 

“The sudden-death aspect 
mdnnt ihnf every option Is a 
potentially dangerous.* gam' 
Me*”, explained Lynagh. 
“There is so little .time to 
maiw pp for a bad mistake 
that you daren' t think about 
it — -you just keep making 
positive decisions and when 
you're- presented with a scor- 
ing chance you must take it 
because it might be the only 
one you get” 

The -man who has lacked 
more 250 points for Sara- 
cens tHi« season has other, 
more melancholy, reas o ns- for 
wanting to make the most of 
his .golden hour. Last month 
he ’ suffered a cancer scare 
that necessitated the removal 
of a cyst from his groin. 
Whether Lynagh, whose last 
taste of action was the drop 
goal that beat Newcastle last { 
month,. Is -up to speed must be 


“The important thing is 
one's pipntfll outlook,” ex- 
plains Sella. “Saracens intend 
to enjoy what is a great day in 
exactly the same way we en- 
joy tr aining with Francois 
and having a good talk 
together after every game. I 
believe enjoyment is the key 
to performing with positive 
instincts and precise skins.” 

Like Saracens, Wasps have 
prepared for the final on the 
strength of a winning se- 
quence in the Premie rs h i p, 
an upturn that makes Wasps 
fevoorites in the view of the 
Gloucester director of rugby 
Richard Hill, whose team de- 
feated Saracens last month. 

“Three weeks ago there was 
only one team to win the cup. 
Saracens,” said Hill. “But 
there has been a big turn- 
around — Wasps are the lat- 
est example of what the threat 
of relegation can do to a team, 
still, if Lynagh and Pienaar 
are both fit that could make a 
big difference.” 

In foot. Pienaar's admission 
that he is no more than 80 to 
90 per cent fit due to a ham- 
string tear is bound to en- 
courage his young opposite 
number Paul Volley, who sur- 
prisingly has been preferred 
to the vastly experienced 1 
Buster White. Eyebrows have 
also been raised by the amis- 1 
sion of the opposing wings | 
Paul Sampson of Wasps and 
Richard Wallace of Saracens, 
who are both on the bench. 

Neutral opinion favours 
Saracens. According to 
Leicester’s chief executive 
Peter Wheeler, who played in 
the 1980 final: "All file emo- 
tion attached to Lynagh’s last 
mafrh a t Twickenham will, 1 
fhink r tip the scales for Sara- 
cens.” Stuart Barnes, who 
probably has more cup wins 
than hot meals under his belt 
predicted: *Tt could be Sara- 
cens by a shedftiL I take them 
to win whatever — they won’t 
bottle it" 

Such forecasts are meat and 
drink to the Wasps coaching 
staff who need hardly remind 
their play ers that they are 
regarded as also-rans. Under 
the astute leadership of the 
Dot-quite fit Lawrence Dallag- 
lio. Wasps have sufficient po- 
tential to .be effective party 
poopers: ..Saracens may have 
to battle to the last to ensure 
their big day does not go hor- 
ribly wrong. 


Kan Malin on the astonishing transformation at Watford that has 
seen Nigel Wray’s revamped dub triumph in the numbers game 


I T WAS not an auspicious 
start. When Saracens 
crossed the threshold of 
their new Vicarage Road 
home on a sweltering after- 
noon in the middle of last 
August there was a lot more 
space In the stands than on 
the pitch. 

And when a booming touch- 
finder from the visiting 
Wasps foil-back Jon Ufton 
bounced into the directors’ 
box the ball almost decapi- 
tated the mother of the Sara- 
cens owner Nigel Wray. 

There were many in the do- 
mestic game who thought 
that Wray had lost his head. 
For at Watford they fondly 
remember the exploits of , 
John Barnes but not Stuart 
Barnes. This comer of west 
Hertfordshire is not a strong- 
hold of the oval ban, as evi- 
denced by the Tannoy an- 
nouncer pronouncing the 
name of the world's leading 
points-scorer as "Michael 
Linn-ar”. 

Nine months on. Saracens 
are meeting Wasps again In 
what, in Watford parlance, 
could be called the first 
“Cockney cup final". And the 
Saracens, who take their 
name from the followers of 
the desert warriors of Sala- 
din, have clearly taken their 
rugby crusade seriously. 

At Twickenham this after- 
noon Saracens expect to have 
around 15,000 supporters, 
more than their once less- 
than-friendly local rivals. 
Last month the Vicarage 
Road crowd of 19,760 for the 
home ■ league, game against 
Newcastle was the Highest for 
an English league match. Ear- 


lier in April only 3,589 
watched Wasps win their 
semi-final against Sale at Lof- 
tusRoed. * 

To some extent the fortunes 
of today’s finalists have mir- 
rored the fortunes of the clubs 
whose grounds they now 
share. While Watford football 
club have won the Second 
Division in some style. 
Queens Park Rangers have 
fought an attritional battle 
against relegation from the 
First all season. Saracens 
have been winning, Wasps 
have been maddeningly 
inconsistent 

Even so Watford’s biggest 
football crowd this season — 
18,600 for the visit of Sheffield 
United — has fallen short of 
Saracens’, a remarkable sta- 
tistic considering that before 
Wray’s £2 million investment 
2 Vi years ago- Saracens were 
watched by crowds on their j 
council-owned recreation 
ground in Southgate that 
barely touched four figures. 

While it would be an exag- 
geration to say that Saracens 
are the subject of countless 
conversations in the saloon 
bars of St Albans or the golf 
clubs of South Oxley, Wray's 
side are unrecognisable from 
the club that used to play at 
the northern end & file Picca- 
dilly Line and where once an- 
other touchfinder bounced 
into the main road by that 
recreation ground and on to 
the luggage rack of an old 
London bus which drove off 
without any of the passengers 
noticing the ball's presence. 

Last summer's move to 
Watford coincided with the 
arrival of Peter Deakin as 


I marketing director. For three 
| years Deakin had marketed 
Bradford Bulls, last summer’s 
winners of rugby league’s 
Super League. Deakin had 
! not found it difficult to chal- 
lenge the duopoly of Wigan 
and St Helens. Now it was 
time to prove that Bath and 
Leicester were not the only 
clubs that mattered down 
South. 

Wray's new dub had picked 
up supporters at Enfield, 
their home last season where 
gates rose from L500 to 4,000 1 
12 months ago. Many of those ; 
new supporters were at- 
tracted by the glamorous 
signings like Michael Lynagh 
and Francois Pienaar. But 
Wray recognised that 4.000 In 
the 22,000 capacity Vicarage 
Road might give his bank 
manager agoraphobia. 

Deakin said: “Nigel came to 
watch the Bulls play Penrith 
Panthers last summer. There 
were 16.500 at that game and 
he said he wanted to replicate 
what we had there at Watford, 
the colour, the noise, the 
atmosphere, the emphasis on 
families. 

“People up north said I was 

mad to leave Bradford. 'What 
do you want to go there for, 
where crowds are 1.800 and 
16,000 are watching us,’ they 
said. But I saw it as a chal- 
lenge. The dub has a fabulous 
heritage, fabulous players 
and now a fine stadium. 

“I bad to pat In place a few 
fundamentals. And we’ve now 
got our community pro- 
gramme which is our cutting- 
edge. It was important to 
raise our profile and put our- 
selves in front of kids seven 


days a week, 52 weeks of the 
year.” 

Tim Lawler, a former devel- 
opment officer with the 
Rugby Football Union and 
scrum-half for Eastern 
Counties, is in charge of that 
c ommunit y pr og ramme. “We 
had a new home and needed 
to put down roots.” he said. 


“Also we had to be accessi- 
ble. In soccer local children 
may have little chance of 
meeting Alan Shearer. Here 
they can meet Francois Piena- 
ar, Michael Lynagh or Rich- 
ard Hill all the time. Since 
last August 5£00 youngsters 
have come here and we've 
visited 90 rugby dubs." 
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Underp inning the commu- 
nity programme is the cash- 
back scheme. This season 147 
schools, rugby clubs and 
other organisations have 
taken blocks of tickets for 
home games. They sell them 
at the face value, £10. the 
organisations receive 50 per 
cent of that figure which, 
after Vat, is £4.75 a ticket 
Since December £85,000 has 
gone to schools and dubs 
across the county. 

“We’re not looking for the 
next Michael Lynagh, we’re 
looking for the next 100 fans,” 
says Lawler. "The cash-back 
scheme has underpinned 
everything. In the past, 
schools may have been sent 
tickets but here the players 
visit schools and they are 
used as role models. They talk 
about road safety and healthy 
lifestyles. 

“And we have ‘chalk-and- 
talk sessions', where rugby is 
used as an educational tool. 
We talk about Western Samoa 
and it leads us on to a geogra- 
phy lesson or the children 
learn maths by comparing file 
heights and weights of Tony 
Copsey or Kyran Bracken.” 

Deakin adds: “My main 
concern is to use this final as 
the springboard for the next 
10 years. There is an incredi- 
ble amount of passive support 
for rugby in London, not nec- 
essarily a tribal support but a 
general interest in the game 
and our priority market has 
been kids who bring their 
parents with them." 

So now there are posters of 
Saracens as well as Manches- 
ter United on the bedroom 
walls of 10-year-olds across 
Hertfordshire. And the Tannoy 
man has long been pronounc- 
ing it "Michael Lle-narr". 
Alter aZI, the announcer has 
had plenty of practice. 


The battleground 


Scottish Cupfina] ./ 

Hawks eye a dream finish 


G lasgow Hawks will 
look to their ...foil-back 
Glenn Metcalfe to cap a 
renjarkabte season for . the 
Second. Division champions 
when they, ^contest todays. 
Tennents ^fvet Cup final 
against Kelso. 

A fhraf Scotland cap 
beckon*, for the 26-year-old 
New Zealander, who will 
Feturjpto the southern hem i- 
spWe laler this month in the 
touring party to Fiji and Aus- 
tralia. But he must first help 
the Hawks ovffltxane Adam 
Roxbargh’s Boeder teanu 
After comfor tably defeating 
three Premiership One teams 
en route to the final: foe Glas- 
gow town will start firm 
favourites, but Metcalfe is 


wary of raising expectations. 
“We have scored same nice 
tides this season and won 
games weD. but it Is a totally 
different tall game,” said the 

former Waikato player. 

♦'This will be the biggest 
game I have played at club 
level for the Hawks, and it 
will be a huge day for every- 
one cancelled." Not least, be 
admits, because of foe im- 
pending departure of seven of 
the Hawks side, plus three of 

Kelso's, to the two new “super 
districts” next season. 

Kelso, who face a play-off 
against Heriofs FP next week 
fix- a berth in the top fligh t. 

! will enjoy • the support at 
Murrayfield of most of the 
Border town. 



Michael Lynagh v Alex King 


Roberto Grauv Will Green 


Tony Diprose v Lawrence Dallaglio 


MICHAEL Lynagh's final game on the grand stage where he 
helped Australia win the 1991 World Cup wiD be a test of nerves 
even for this remarkably cool customer. The (eating International 
points scorer of all time, the Queenslander has everything, an 
attacking runner, excellent dedston-makar and peerless kicker 
from hand and ground. Lynagh has scored 592 points in two 
seasons for Saracens, at an average of 13 points a game, a hard 
act for the Frenchman Alain Penaud to follow. The only thing 
counting gainst him is the operation to remove a benign growth 
two weeks ago that has left him short of match practice. Alex King 
Is still the pretender to the English No. 10 crown. A rare 
commodity in the Premiership, an English fly-half of precocious 
talent. But his season has been ravaged by injury. The Test 
against Australia last autumn was to have been his debut before 
he pulled out and he may not receive enough clean ball. 


The Argentinian loose-head Roberto Grau is a powerful scrum- 
mag er who has come to Vicarage Road to add some Pampas 
beef to the Saracens front five after a spell in South Africa. Strikes 
against the head wfll be a rare commodity for Wasps as Saracens 
also have the awkward low-serummagfng Paul Wallace in their 
front row. But the return of Will Green has been a tonic for the 
revitalised champions in the last month. Green may have feared 
he was going to be a “one-cap wonder" after a torrid afternoon in 
his England debut against the Australian Richard Harry last 
November was followed by a back Injury. But he gave Northamp- 
ton's mighty Garry Page! his most uncomfortable afternoon since 
the Springbok came to England last year when the sides met at 
Lottos Road a fortnight ago. The front row may be a difficult area 
for Wasps to gain parity and much will rest on the wide shoulders 
of Green this afternoon. 


TONY DIPROSFs schoolboyish tool® and easy-going manner are 
just a front Once fills Clark Kent of the oval bafl pops Into that 
telephone box he is transformed into an ultra-competitive No. B 
who Is seemingly unfazed by the demands of a neverendng 
season. The Saracens captain Is a prodigious back of the line-out 
jumper and has hands Eke fly-paper. The athletic Diprose, a 
certainty to tour with England this summer, is up against fits 
afternoon's other captain Lawrence DallagHo who wants a 
summer off. Dellagfio also has the burden of nursing two 
inexperienced flankers in Joe Worsley and Paul Volley through the 
match while playing in his least-favourite position in foe track row. 
Unlike Diprose, DallagRo has also been hampered by usuries. The 
England captain is one of only two Wasps who played in their cup 
final defeat three years ago and the team's youth may count 
against them this afternoon. 
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Racing 


Tony Paley expects Luca Cumani’s improving colt to retain his unbeaten record in the Lingfieid Derby Trial 

High-Rise can come out on top 


T HE ColoroU Derby I Sg 
Trial at Lingfield 1| 
today is an intriguing l ® 
contest but offers m 
punters a classic conundrum B 
— whether to stick with the 1 B 
mnn er with proven form or I B 
go for the one with untapped R 

potential ■ 

Barry Hills, who won the ■ 
Dee Stakes with Prolix at I P 
Chester on Thursday, thinks |- 
Prolix's contemporary. Al- 1 L 
boostan, is his best three- ] y 
year-old and the form of the I fc 
latter’s close second to subse- ft 
quent 2,000 Guineas third l p. 
Border Arrow at Newmarket I k 
last time, looks smart. I V 

High-Rise, on the other | u 
hand, has won his only two I V 
races, most recently a slow- P 
mn min or event at Ponte- r, 
fract, with ease and has al- [ 
ways been rated a tojHiass I f 

prospect at home. IE 

With slight doubts about 1 
Alboostan on breeding at this j l 
longer trip. Luca Cumam s 1 I 
High-Rise (4.10). who repor- 
tedly runs here instead of the 
Dante Stakes at York next 
week as Frankie Dettori is I 
available to ride, gets a nar- | 
row vote. . i 

Henry Cecil’s Sadian, who 
has been given as big a dutch I 
of big-race entries as any I 
other three-year-old in his 
yard, is certainly not out of it 
either and is unbeaten in two I 
outings. . , , I 

wins may have better luck 
with Bristol Channel (3.40) 
in the Havana Horse Oaks I 
Trial. A daughter of the I 
Derby winner Generous, she 
is bred to be well suited by 
this sort of trip and can make 
up for her disappointing dis- 
play when dropped down in i 
distance at Newbury in 
October. 

With the ground fir min g up 
at Lingfield it usually pays to 
follow the high numbers on 
the straight course. 

The five-furlong race yes- 
terday at the track was won 
by the horse drawn 19 of 19 
and with that in mind Sur- 
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to pay their way. 


Warded as oneoTtoehet. V 
!x?u™s?-term prospects at - • 






^ « ' " 5 2l Ap prentice HandicapatNottingham yesterday 

Double top . . . Double March leads them home in the Colwick Park Apprentice p 

V eyor ( 3 .io). who it is hoped | ceii^trace beM f | || e w racetrack planned east of Lonao 

Jni prJfhiate into Group com- Wind fiwwn out tto lundi iw . . ■»,« , all-weather n 
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Hurdle at Hexham, ran an ex- Chase. 


He'saijdf-We are looting to ^ 'rtm *he Darttori 


*%££* two-year- 
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couple of fancied 

gasjKsssssa. 

stalls opened, bat ^ less 
well-publicised madent 
the Michael 
Hoh Steamer was badly 
baulked at the start 
He couldn’t recover from 

the interference and fin- 
ished seventh, but is con- 
sidered to be high in the 
pecking order of the yard s 
juveniles and is being sent 
on a quick recovery mis- 
sion to Beverley (4.20) 
tomorrow. 

Also fancied to put up a 
bold show tomorrow is 
Roger Charlton’s Gailingal 

The Beckhampton-basea 

trainer has made a slow 

; start to the season and 

many of his horses have 
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Beverley runners and riders 
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The rest is a blur . . . McLaren’s Mika H a kkine n. on his way to seeming pole position in Barcelona for tomorrow’s race photograph: michael cooper 

Hill banks on a Coulthard coup 


E NGLAND’S top clubs 
have stuck to their 
guns and upheld 
their decision to 
withdraw from next season’s 
European competition, de- 
spite agreeing a peace deal 
with the Rugby Football 
Union yesterday. Bath, the 
European Cup holders, will 
be denied the opportunity to 
defend the trophy they won in 
Bordeaux in January. 

The RFU and clubs agreed 
to the expansion of Premier- 
ship One and Two to 14 teams 
each. There will be play-offs 
later this month to determine 
the last two places in the top 
division: Bristol v London 
Scottish. London Irish v Roth- 
erham. There is no relegation 
from Premiership Two, spar- 
ing Exeter and Fylde from the 
drop. Four clubs are pro- 
moted from Jewson League 
One: Worcester, Leeds, Lon- 
don Welsh and Rugby. 

The clubs have promised 
Twickenham they will not 
take part in any alternative 
cross-border competition out- 
side RFU control effectively 
precluding an Anglo-French 


I or Anglo-Welsh tournament 
The five-year agreement also 
rules out the prospect of Car- 
diff gaining admission to the 
Premiership. 

“We are extremely disap- 
pointed our clubs will not 
play in Europe next season.” 
said Graham Smith, leader of 
the RFU panel of negotiators 
that concluded the ground- 
breaking deal with the clubs’ 
four-man team. 

“The clubs acknowledge 
that Europe represents the 
way forward but we were un- 
able to negotiate the structure 
they wanted. We made it dear 
the RFU would not support a 
cross-border competition out- 
side European Rugby Cup Ltd 
and the clubs accept that.” 

The clubs' withdrawal, 
which Smith hinted could be 
reconsidered in a year’s time, 
is bound to undermine the 
competitive standing of the 
European Cup, which began 
without the English dubs 
three years ago. Competition 
will now depend heavily on 
French and Welsh support to 
stay afloat. 

Fresh sponsorship and tele- 
vision revenue will be harder 
to negotiate, particularly in 
SmUand and Ireland where 


district and provincial sides 
have their own traditional 
domestic competitions. 

The wide-ranging agree- 
ment provides for a single 
contract for players, who will 
be released with the clubs’ 
blessing for a maximum of 
eight internati onal matches 
this season. The RFU has 
agreed to use its “best endeav- 
ours” to get the new Six 
Nations Championship 
switched to the end of the sea- 
son from 2000 onwards and to 
have the Lions’ tour, due the 
same year, delayed to 2001. 

Controversially, the dubs 
have negotiated the right to 
play Premiership matches 
during next year’s World 
Cup, part of which will be 
staged in England, as well as 
during nest season’s Five 
Nations Championship. 

The RFU has agreed that 
clubs may field up to three 
non-European Union players 
instead of the current two 
when they have to play league 
games without players 
required for international 
duty. Each of the Five 
Nations will have the same 
right to demand the release of 
England-based players for 
their international games. 




Alan Henry in Barcelona on a former 
champion’s choice for the championship 


S--' specs 


AVID COULTHARD 
again had to settle 
for second-fastest 
time behind his 
McLaren-Mercedes team- 
mate Mika Hakkinen dining 
first practice for the Spanish 
Grand Prix here, but his old 
sparring partner Damon wm 
still rates him as favourite to 
win the 1998 drivers' 
championship. 

“Standing here now I would 
put money an David, who has 
looked stronger than Mika at 
Buenos Aires and Imola,” 

satri FTfll “I think he hag an 


excellent chance of cracking 
It Now he just has to keep his 
head and get on with it 

“It’s fim to battle with your 
team-mate and certainly 
makes meal times together 
more interesting. I bad a very 
healthy relationship with Jac- 
ques Villeneuve [at W illiams 
in 1996]. In those conditions 
you simply have to do a better 
job as a driver because, what- 
ever you do with the car, the 
otter guy knows the same 
Infhr matinn " 

Yet Coulthard may be 
fenced to pin his champion- 


ship hopes on guile and race 
craft if he is to outwit Hak- 
kinen, who enters tomorrow’s 
race lmrifng the title chase by 
three points. The Finn has 
generally been the quicker of 
the two McLaren drivers and 
consistently drives with the 
uninhibited confidence of a 
man who knows his big op- 
portunity has come. 

Whatever the outcome of 
this personal battle, the fifth 
round of the championship 
promises to be a contest be- 
tween the two McLarens. 
Their precise handling quali- 
ties combined with the con- 
sistency of the Bridgestone 
tyres are particularly suited 
to the Circuit de Catalunya, 
where long, medium-speed 


turns mean that the cars are j 
cornering for a large propor- 1 
tion of the lap. j 

"If your car is slightly off i 
the pace here. It is not one- 
tenth of a second slower, 
more like a full second,” said 
Patrick Head, the Williams 
team’s twhnlral director. He 
speaks with first-hand experi- 
ence. On this track, where 
Villeneuve won so command- 
ingly 12 months ago, Heinz- 
Harald Frentzeu was 1.6sec 
off the pace in sixth with the 
best-placed Williams, while 
Villeneuve struggled in 
eighth, two seconds behind 
Hakkinen’s best. 

Instead, it was left to 
Johnny Herbert’s Sauber to 
ip-ad the chase with the third- 


fastest time ahead of the Fer- 
raris of Eddie Irvine and 
Michael Schumacher, both of 
whom were struggling for 
handling hatanne. 

For his part. Hill's Jordan 
finished the day I4tt, 2.7sec 
away from pole position. Tm 
not too worried about our po- 
sition,” be admitted, "be- 
cause we were running in 
race trim for much of tbe . 
session." 

However, he did have one 
more piece of advice for 
Coulthard and Hakkinen. 
“Either of them can be world 
champion at tbe end of the 
day,” he said, "but neither of 
them should ever forget Schu- 
macher. Michael is always a < 
factor." 


Bowring pays ultimate 
price for heavy defeats 


Paul Rosa 


W ALES will spend the 
next month seeking a 
successor to the 
national coach Kevin 
Bowring, whose contract was 
terminated yesterday by mu- 
tual consent 

The Welsh Rugby Union is 
prepared to make the position 
the highest paid in world 
rugby. “Money is no object” 
mid its chairman Glanmor 
Griffiths. “By next year we 
will have the finest stadium 
in the world and we will be 
hosting the World Cup. Our 
atm is to ensure that we have 
a team worthy of both.” 

Bowring became Wales's 
first full-time coach when he 
was appointed In December, 
1995. His contract ran until the 
end of next year’s World Cup. 
hut be negotiated a settlement 
with the WRU yesterday after 
it refused to meet a list of 
changes to the way Wels h 
rugby was organised he had 
drawn up as a condition of his 1 
continuing In charge. 

‘It was not that we neces- 
sarily disagreed with Kevin’s 
wishes,” said Griffiths. “He 
wanted four provincial teams 
to take part in the Heineken 
Cup, an elite squad of 25 play- 
ers. from both Welsh and 
English clubs, to train 
together exclusively from 
next January, no relegation 
from the Premier Division 


Worcester (N.H.) 
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next season and an Anglo- 
Welsh league among otter 
thing s. He made it plain that 
they were conditions for his 
staying on as the Wales 
coach. Our game is club based 
and. as such, we were not in a 
position to implement many 
of his demands. He felt that it 
was therefore impossible to 
carry on.” 

A compromise was reached 
after hours of negotiations, so 
that Bowring neither 
resigned, in which case he 
would not have received any 
compensation from the union, 
nor was sacked, which would 



Bowring., .sacrificed 


have cost the union the 
remaining £75,000 of his con- 
tract. It is believed that lie de- 
parted with a six-month pay- 
off worth £25.000. 

The WRD’s director of 
rugby Terry Cobner has been 
told to draw up a list of candi- 
dates and be has been given 
permission to fly anywhere in 
the world to find the right 
man and offer him a contract 

until 2001. 

Wales have had a wretched 
10 years, suffering record de- 
feats against every major 
nation, and the relations be- 
tween tbe WRU and its lead- 
ing clubs have sunk to an all- 
time low. 

Wales enjoyed their best 
Five Nations campaign since 
1994, but the unprecedented 
60-26 and 51-0 reverses 
against England and France 
respectively swayed public 
opinion against Bowring. The 
WRU resisted demands to 
sack him, hut it was prepared 
to relieve the coach of his in- 
dependence in matters of 
selection and preparation. 

• Wales’s proposed fivematch 
tour of South Africa next 
month is still on, the Welsh 
Rugby Union secretary Denis 
Gettin said yesterday. Develop- 
ments in South Africa sur- 
rounding the refbsal of South 
African Rugby Football Union 
president Louis Luyt to resign, 
has put into doubt planned 
(zips by Wales; Ireland and 
England. 
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The price Is wrong - . . Spencer Oliver collapses after being knocked ant fay Sergei Devakov at the Royal Albert Hall 


John Bawling on how medical skill saved the day again last week and new initiatives to minimise the risks 


T onight sky win 

televise boxing 
from Sheffield. 
After a week of in- 
trospection, self- 
doubt, criticism and analysis, 
and a declaration by the 
Sports Minister Tony Banks 
that the sport will not be 
banned in the foreseeable 
future, it is business as usuaL 
Spencer Oliver's rapid 
recovery from emergency 
surgery to remove a blood 
clot from his brain, after Los- ! 
ing a European super-ban- 1 
tam weight title fight to Sergei 
Devakov of Ukraine last Sat- 
urday, is remarkable. It is 
being hailed as a triumph for 
the medical teams involved 
and a tribute to the safety pro- 
cedures set up by the British 
Boxing Board erf Control. 

But the cold fact is that Oli- 
ver's injury is the third in- 
volving a boxer in a British 
ring within 10 months which 
has required neurosurgery, 
and the British Boxing Board 
of Coatrol is to seek fresh ad- 
vice from an independent 
panel of advisers to assess a 
worrying trend. 

Peter Richards, a consul- 
tant at the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary in Oxford, heads the 
panel and will present his 
views. He believes dehydra- 
tion and excessive weight loss 
to be behind many of the 
problems faced by fighters. 

‘1 would love to see the 
whole concept of the weigh-in 
done away with. But promot- 
ers like the show on the scales 
and fighters love to come in 
nght on the limit And many 
are dehydrating to fight at 
lower weights than they 
should," he said. 

The weigh-in for champion- 
ship contests has to be staged 


i a minimum of 24 hours before 
the fight Richards suggests 
two alternatives: "Perhaps 
i the weigh-in should be seven 
days earlier, allowing fighters 
time to fUlly hydrate their 
bodies. Thai, a second weigh- 
in could take place after the 
fight. Something must be 
done to check on those who 
cheat in their preparations." 

Laxatives, diuretics, saunas 
and starvation diets are all 
used by some fighters who 
need to shed excess pounds in 
a hurry. Two weeks ago Joe ! 
Calzaghe retired for half an 
hour to a sauna to drain fluid i 
from his body after Initially | 
weighing in over the 12 stones 
limit for his World Boxing 
Organisation super-middle- 
weight title defence against 
Juan Carlos Giminez in Car- 
diff, a fight he ultimately won 
when the Paraguayan retired 
in the ninth round and was 
later found to have four 
cracked ribs. 

"Rushing out and sweating 
off weight is just plain daft, 
and dangerous,” says Rich- 
ards, "and the use of diuretics 
has to be stamped out Any- 
body caught taking them 
should be banned.” 

Richards witnessed at first 
hand the extent of the damage 
which can be caused. In 1982 
he operated on the Nigerian 
Young All after he had been 
knocked out by Barry McGui- 
gm Four years later Steve 
Watt was on his operating 
table after Losing a fight 
against Rocky Kelly. Ali and 
Watt subsequently died. 

Yet Richards is no aboli- 
tionist: "The medical argu- 
ment to ban boxing is rub- 
bish. Motor sports, rock 
climbing, even marathon run- 
ning are all more dangerous 


according to statistics. You 
cannot stop people taking 
part in dangerous sports; it is 
human nature." 

A professional involvement 
with a wide range erf activi- 
ties, including motor sports 
and football, leaves Richards 
in no doubt over boxing's sin- 
cerity in trying to make the 
sport safer. ' 

"They are the most con- 
cerned administrators I have 
ever met In terms of caring 
they are absolutely tiw tops. 
But good medical care is ex- 
pensive and at grassroots | 
level I hear mattering about > 
the costs.” i 


It is a problem the board of 
control will tackle this sum- 
mer in s eminar s involving 
trainers, boxers and doctors 
throughout the country. 

The board secretary John 
Morris was sh ak en by Oli- 
ver's injury last weekend and 
said later "It worries me in- 
tensely that these Injuries are 
happening. The public ac- 
cepts that the risks are there 
hut the sport must work 
together to minimise them.” 

Oliver himself confessed to 
having had difficulties In 
making the ast lOlb super- 
bantamweight limit before 
last Saturday’s contest It Is' 


not unusual for a fighter to 
attempt to shed lots of weight 
in the weeks before a contest 

McGuigan, World Boxing 
Council featherweight cham- 
pion between 1985 and 1986 
and now president of the Pro- 
fessional Boxers’ - Association, 
admits to regularly reducing 
weight by more than a stone 
for contests during his fight- 
ing days but he now supports • 
the board's pleas for fighters 
and trainers to monitor 
weight fluctuations more 
closely. 

“Guys are fitter than ever 
now, they're pushing them- 
selves harder and beyond the 


Three tales of survival 


June 7 1997 

Chris Henry (near right) col- 
lapses after being stopped by 
Dominic Negus in the 10th 
round of a southern area 
cruiserwetght title fight in 
Cheshunt Undergoes brain sur- 
gery in Romford. 

October 11 1997 

Carl Wright collapses while 
being driven home after losing a 
. British light- welterweight title 
fight on points to Mark Winter. 
Rushed to hospital in Liverpool 
by trainer and recovers fully 
after removal of blood dot 

May 2 1998 

Spencer Oflver undergoes brain 

surgery after losing the Euro- 
pean super-bantamweight title 
fight against Serge) Devakov of 
the Ukraine In fee fourth de- 
fence of his tide. Oliver is 
knocked out In the 10th round, 
and collapses in the ring. He 
undergoes brain surgery and 
regains consciousness 60 . 
hours later. Doctors confident 
of a fun recovery. 



i boundary of what their bodies 
can take," be said. 

Morris proposes the setting 
up of a computer database to 
check regularly on fighters' 
weights, so those who vary 
dramatically or rely on rap- 
idly shedding pounds over a 
short time might be stopped 
from taking part in fights. 

Morris, 62, who has been in- 
volved in boxing as a journal- 
ist and administrator for 
more than 45 years, is con- 
cerned about the proliferation 
of weight divisions and gov- 
erning bodies, arguing that 
fighters are being pushed 
towards championship con- 
tests too soon. 

The promoter Frank Mal- 
oney, who helped stage Oli- 
ver’s Royal Albert Hall ap- 
pearance, confesses that he 
has propelled young fighters 
too quickly In pursuit of 
titles. “We're guilty of putting 
pressure on kids to make 
weight to make money, and 
guilty of neglecting the fight- 
ers’ apprenticeships. But the 
media and the television want 
superstars," said Maloney, 

Nevertheless, Morris 
remains optimistic: “Unfortu- 
nately this is nothing new 
and injuries have always hap- 
pened in boxing. They are al- 
ways damaging for the sport 
and the more high profile the 
person involved, the worse it 
is. But boxing will survive. It 
will still be here in 10 years 
and longer.” 

Next week Oliver is likely to 
be released from hospital to 
continue his recovery and 
rehabilitation to a world where- 
boxing can no longer be his life. 
Ten years ago, without para- 
medics at ringside and modem 
surgical skills, he might not 
have had the chance. 


Tour winner who carries a heavy burden 


WRUatfi Fotheringham 

I T IS make or break time for 
the Tour de France winner 
Jan Ullrich. After a disas- 
trous spring, during which he 
was mocked by the media and 
took a pasting In virtually 
every race he rode, the Ger- 
man has gone into hiding at 
his home in the Black Forest 
In an attempt to find form. 

Ullrich will cover 1 , 100 km 
next week under the supervi- 
sion of Peter Becker, his 
trainer since childhood and 
the man who built the Bast 
German cycling system. It Is, 
say his team, a crucial phase 
of his build-up. 

With just over two months 
until this year’s Tour de 
France starts In Dublin, foe 
24-year-old is overweight, 
under-raced, and his chances 
of winning the event for a 


second year running are in 
Jeopardy. 

The Tour winner’s most 
recent outing, in the Grand 
Prix of Frankfort on May 1, 
gave grounds for cautious op- 
timism as, at last, he was able 
to hold on to foe front run- 
ners. Crucially, given the 
spotlight the German media 
have placed on him. he did 
not make a spectacle of him- 
self before a home crowd in 
his country’s biggest race. 

I The days when a Tour win- 
ner was expected to win all 
year round ended with the 
retirement of the five-times 
champion Bernard Hinault to 
1 1986. Tour contenders race 
selectively, building their fit- 
ness through the spring' to 
peak in late June, and aim to 
hold their form for six weeks 
at most This Is what Ullrich 
did last year. 

This spring, however, his 


build-up has been appalling. 
He has felled to start races 
which he rode last year, felled 
to finish the toughest events 
on his schedule and has spent 
much of those races which he 
■has ftniahflri as last nan an 
the road. In March he reached 
rock bottom in the Tirreno- 
Adrlatico stage race is Italy, 
when- fad stopped after 22 
miles before even reaching 
the first hill 

After finishing last year’s 
Tour weighing 73 kilograms 
(list 6v»lb), he did too little, 
ate too much and ballooned to 
85kg at Christmas. Now he is 
a more respectable 78kg but 
be needs to lose about a kilo- 
gram per fortnight to start the 
Tour on July U at the correct 
weight. “It's possible, but 
only Just” says his team man- 
ager Rudy Pevenage. 

Ullrich’s weight gain meant 
that when he began racing in 


February he was forcing his 
body to work too hard, simply 1 
in order to haul himself over i 
the Miig- This meant he had 
difficulty recovering between 
races and became tired and 
vulnerable to illness. 

Embonpoint is only one of 
Ullrich's problems. A rider's 
performance in the Tour de- 
pends on the number oT kilo- 
metres be has spent in the 
saddle, bow much racing be 
has in his legs, as the jargon 
has it 

Ullrich has missed so many 
races — he has completed 
two-thirds of the kilometres 
he did last spring — that he 
may not have the basic endur- 
ance to perform in the Tour. 
Last year, after a perfect 
spring; he struggled in foe 
final few hilly stages. 

Ullrich's team agree with 
his critics that he cannot af- 
ford to be troubled by another 


problem which will cause 
him to miss any more races. 
“If he has just a cold, or any- 
thing which pots him out for 
a couple of weeks, we’ll be 
really worried;” said 


The German media, so 
quick to rush to foe Tour last 
year to hype up their new 
hero, have fallen on Ullrich as 
they fell on Boris Becker in 
his lean years. A radio show 
commoated that the German 
people wanted to know about 
two pairs of buttocks: those of 
Ullrich, and Claudia Schiffer. 
"They are bastards," said 
Pevenage. 

to France, where they like 
their Tour winners at least to 
race respectably, there has 
been undisguised ftiry in the 
cycling establishment. The 
newspaper L 'Equips— which I 
sponsors foe race — ran a pic- , 
tore of Ullrich, flab and all. on . 


its front page with the com- 
ment "unworthy of his 
stature". 

The Tour organiser Jean- 
Marie Leblanc said: "His con- 
duct is unworthy of a Tour 
winner. It's unforgivable.” 
The world No. 1 Laurerrt Jala- 
bert said it was “pitiful" to 
see Ullrich struggling and foe 
double Tour winner Laurent 
Fignon accused him of "pro- 
fessional misconduct”. 

"He has only himself Id 
blame if he put on so much 
weight," said last year’s run- 
ner-up Richard Virenque, 
presumably trying hard not 
i to smile. Ullrich has 
apparently worked that out as 
well. 

"He will be more careful in 
foture: he has learned his les- 
son,” Pevenage says grimly. If 
he fells to win a second Tour, 
the lesson will be expensive 
indeed. 


The boxing show still goes 
on despite deep damage 


m 





PHOTOGRAPH: JON BUCKLE 


it IT IS inevitable," my 
I friend Tim says. ‘Tl .is 
I coming as surely as the 

I cry of 'get in foe hole?’ 

whenever a golfer makes an 
important putt soon cricket- 
ers wiD be fielding in shorts. 

John and I might be 
t em pted to say “So what? but 
we know the answer all too 
well: Englishmen never do 
well in any sport which 
requires them to bare their 
jp gs in warm weather. 

"Take tennis," Tim would 
say. “The minute long flannel 
trousers went out we'd had it. 
No wonder we don’t stand a 
chance in the Tour de France. 
Look at the international foot- 
ball tournaments!" 

Tim is adamant about the 
enervating effect sunlight 
dappling the lower limbs has 
on our athletes. He is foe only 
person I know who attributes 
England’s semi-final appear- 
ances at Italia 90 and Euro 96 
to the return of baggy, knee- 
length shorts. . 

To prevent such an out- 
burst John and I say nothing. 
Like preventing a skateboard- 
ing Ernie Els from rolling 
down a toll, arresting Tim's 
momentum is beyond the 
powers of just two men. 


the latest ECB rampajgn to 
make cricket sexier Though 
how the sight of a pale 
English shin could be consid- 
ered sexy is beyond me." - 

“Well it wouldn t be pale lor 
long, would it?" John says. 
“After a month or two to the 
field it would be tanned.” 

"Indeed Tim says, and 
wbat possible benefit could 
accrue from that? English- 
men's legs are not supposed 
to be tanned. They are sup- 
posed. if the owner is com- 
pelled into the wearing of 
shorts, to dangle (town Like 
strips of bacon fet. Why, if a 
true and trusty son of Albion 
such as FBH May had ever 
strode on to The Oval outfield 
in short trousers within 30 
seconds his knees would have 
been pecked into oblivion by 
hungry blue-tits." 

"This." Tim replies, “from 
a man who donates money to 
every nationalist-separatist 
group in Europe on the 
grounds that, whenever a 
country such as Yugoslavia 
or Czechoslovakia fragments, 
ft increases Glenn H oddle’s 
chances of piloting England 
to a first-ever European 
Championship triumph." 

“I don’t do it for that 
reason,” John says, "I do it 
from a sense of justice.” 

“Which," Tim says, “is why 
your reaction to the news of the 
escape of Marc Dutroux was to 
walk into this pub punching 
the tor and yelling ‘Yeeeeessl 
Belgium's next!* Correct?" 

John adopts the sheepish 
look of someone who has just 
used foe phrase '* bitten off 
more than you can chew" in 
front of Kevin Yates. "Got to 
go to the toilet," be mumbles. 


COLLINS 


Crossword No 21.270 


A copy of the Collins English 
Dictionary will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. 

Entries to The Guardian Crossword, EO. 
Box 14641. London, EClR 3JX, or Fax to 
0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday. 
Solution and winners in the Guardian on 
Monday May 18. 


ENGLISH 

nicnowK y 


Address 


■■■■■■■■■■■am 


inainu inn 
■■■■■ !■■■■■■■■ 



Set by Fawley 

Across 


1 Give tar too much emphasis 
to inflation? (14) 

9 Drum accompaniment to 

rumba, awfully popular (9) 

10 Regret loss of second vase ( 5 ) 
tl A couple of seconds to 

invade enemy trench? ( 5 ) 

12 Harmonium once more 

SFoaned out (4-5) 

13 I rest soundfy, given a brt of 
scope (8) 

14 See 5 

17,21 Al most I shall need 
replacement for the old 
organist (6,6) 

19 One continuously uses power 
to make cuts... ( 8 ) 

22 r^S^iecttocurrmt 
bends? (2,3,4) 

24 Crude container sent 
overseas (5) 

25 Monarch’s knocked back 

some beer (5) 

26 Refuse to eavesdrop on * 
env * ro ™nental polluter (9) 

27 bank's analysis? 
Its said to be restrained (14) 

Down 

1 Unexpectedly lacking area of 

wfoertise about port (3,2,4,^ 

2 All at once, means to 
transfbnn Kent area ( 2 , 5 ) 

3 Arcane Hems revealed as 
coterie disperses (9) 
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